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EDITORIAL 


SAINT DOMINIC, previsioned by his mother as a dog 
bearing in its mouth a flaming torch wherewith the world 
was set afire, has not that universal and often sentimental 
popularity with which some of the Saints of God are favoured 
(or abused). This may well be because the prophetic vision 
of Blessed Jane of Aza was so gloriously fulfilled in the 
apostolate of her son, the champion of Truth. A coursing 
hound and a blazing torch—the one will not be restrained 
by fear or by fence, the other not only illuminates but may 
destroy. That torch of Truth was carried indeed in the mouth 
of Dominic, the Friar Preacher, throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, and while it brought light to those who 
sit in darkness it brought also destruction to the powers of 
evil and to the weaknesses of compromise. Veritas odium 
parit. The Truth of God, the Incarnate Word Himself, was 
set for the fall and for the resurrection of many, was a sign 
that should be contradicted, a stumbling block even to the 
chosen people. Small wonder if Dominic, with his single- 
minded zeal for the spread of Divine Truth, should suffer a 
like fate. Naked truth is often unattractive to the many; 
they would rather clothe it, and so, if possible, stifle it. It is 
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so often disturbing and distasteful—just as the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount are disturbing and distasteful, even 
to the children of the household. And he who blazons them 
abroad will be as likely to engender hatred as to engender 
love; at best both truth and its champions will leave many 
seemingly worthy folk unmoved. They would rather mis- 
interpret the joyous simplicity and warmness of a St. Francis 
or a Ste. Thérése, disregarding their asceticism and their 
heroic virtue, to misuse them as a protection against such 
uncomfortable attentions as those of a dog with a blazing 
torch in its mouth. 


St. Dominic is mostly remembered by the ‘‘many-headed”’ 
(when he is remembered at all) as the cruel and relentless 
arch-inquisitor, enemy of that ‘‘liberty of thought’’ which 
men of to-day seek so avidly and misunderstand so patheti- 
cally. How false is this conception can be realized fully by 
those alone who not only know the sweet gentleness of 
Dominic’s soul, but appreciate also, as he did, with St. 
Paul the fact that freedom is to be found only in truth, the 
truth of God. If he seemed hard in his refusal to compromise 
(even Paul withstood Cephas to the face) it was in the best 
interests of all mankind; if he was relentless in his attack 
on heresy, it was because he knew it to be the direst enemy 
of man’s freedom and happiness—and he loved all men with 
a great love. In his day, as in.ours, false standards of value 
were becoming spread abroad by soul-destroying error. But 
in our day, far more than in his, the fabric of society is 
become almost wholly sham. It is required only that things 
should look well, and be cheap; it is a ‘‘Woolworth’’ age. 
Substitutes are offered and accepted, not only in the purely 
material order of food, clothing and building, but even in 
the spiritual order of thought, belief and morality; provided 
these look well (preferably with some pseudo-scientific back- 
ing), and are cheap, the many are content. The public out- 
look and the public conscience are, to a greater or less 
extent, diseased; and it is above all a disease of the mind. 
‘Freedom of thought’’ men cry (and follow slavishly the 
childish vapourings of every new prophet of ‘‘freedom’’ that 
offers novelty); ‘‘no dogma, no authority’ they insist (and 
bow to the infallible utterances of the self-styled scientist, of 
the newspaper proprietor, of the novelist, and of such char- 
latans as Mrs. Eddy). But the simple fact is that where there 
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is no truth there is no freedom; and this freedom which truth 
gives must be bought with a great price. " 

St. Dominic laboured himself, and founded his Order (of 
Priests, of Brothers, of Contemplative Nuns, of cloistered 
Tertiaries and of secular Tertiaries), to apply the remedy for 
this disease. His apostolate and theirs can be summed up 
in that profound injunction of the Apostle Paul: Let this 
mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus. It has been said 
by blind critics that Dominic’s Order is obsolete, that it was 
founded to combat a local heresy and should have been 
allowed to die a decent natural death after its mission was 
complete. But its mission will not be complete until the 
Pauline injunction is universally obeyed, and the apostolate 
of the Hounds of the Lord, with truth ablaze in their mouths, 
was never more urgently needed than it is to-day. As the 
Master General of the Dominicans has pointed out in his 
recent inspiring address to the secular Tertiaries of the 
Order assembled in Congress at Bologna, the spirit of St. 
Dominic and of his children is the spirit of Catholic Action, 
for Catholic Action is the apostolate of Catholic Truth. It is, 
of course, far wider than the Order of St. Dominic; it must 
embrace the whole membership of the Church. Neverthe- 
less, though not all the faithful are called to wear the black 
and white of the Order of Preachers, all are called to share 
in the spirit of its Founder, to know, to defend, and to clothe 
their minds with the clear-cut black and white of Catholic 


Truth. 
EDITOR. 


ERRATUM 


In the article on St. Thomas More, in our July issue 
(p. 487), for “Augustine of Tarsus’ read “‘Theodore of 
Tarsus.’’ The author apologizes to the readers of BLACK- 
FRIARS for what he describes as ‘‘a somewhat grotesque 
oversight.”’ ; 
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WE have become accustomed to condemn outright those 
reactionaries who would wish to return to the manners of 
the Middle Ages. So much apparent good has come to light 
since those dim and ruthless days that its denial seems 
almost blasphemy against the Creator who gave man 
powers capable of continuous development. In the main a 
condemnation of this sort may be justified, yet there existed 
at least one fundamental attitude of mind, lost in the debris 
of the medieval ruin, the absence of which we must deeply 
lament for it would be capable of setting the modern world 
in order if it were present to-day. This attitude, crystallized 
in the word ‘‘objectivism,’’ has been supplanted by its oppo- 
site, a disruptive force which is responsible for many of the 
modern evils, for when modern subjectivism ousted the 
medieval objectivism at the Reformation a unity in multi- 
plicity gave place to a multitude of units. It is a common- 
place that the Reformation with its insistence on the im- 
portance of the individual and its implicit denial of the 
mainstays of human society gave birth to a subjectivism and 
a concentration upon self which the Christian world has 
never since been able to master. 

This false attitude of mind has become part and parcel of 
our mental make-up. It has been handed on from father 
to son until it has become almost connatural in every act of 
the mind or will. We can to-day think only in terms of 
reference to ourselves, forming all things to our own image 
and likeness as though we were at once the begetter and the 
conclusion of all things. One’s birthday is a great feast, 
remembered every year, for that was the beginning. In the 
beginning was myself, and I am my own god. Death holds 
intense horror before us, for that is the end, the end of 
everything. Hideous annihilation, thy sting is the more 
bitter since there can be no more experience even of pain 
and suffering. All will have perished. 

Many obvious diseases have arisen from this egocentric 
attitude towards the rest of the universe. The numerous 
Isms which now hedge us in on all sides, and especially 
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THE OBJECTIVE IDEAL 


scepticism and individualism, have grown out of all propor- 
tion to truth. The subjectivist must soon begin to doubt the 
existence of everything beyond himself, so that self increases 
in value by leaps and bounds. Yet all the arrogant offspring 
of the subjective attitude may be gathered into two families, 
according as the effects qualify the individual in himself or 
in his social relations with his fellow beings. The habit of 
mind which refers all primarily to self will affect both the 
individual and the society in which he lives, so that whether 
it be cubism in art that we ascribe to this fundamental prin- 
ciple of anarchy, or Nazism in politics, birth control in the 
home or scepticism in the individual, it will always be 
reducible to some distortion either in the man or in society. 
The effect upon the individual is well exemplified in the 
modern paganism and cultivation of nature. No man is 
considered worth anything unless he attempts to live his life 
to the full in such a way that he may gather most experiences 
but especially those which he shares with the animal. ‘‘Self- 
expression’ is the watchword; ‘‘Develop all your faculties 
to the full’’ the slogan. In such a world celibacy has become 
an anomaly and the religious life mere foolishness. The only 
type of asceticism that can be tolerated is the one that will 
finally enable the individual to cultivate yet another human 
power. One may give up smoking and even fast in order to 
complete the hundred yards a second or two sooner, yet a 
similar self-denial for the purpose of reaching heaven with 
greater alacrity is regarded as queer if not entirely ridicu- 
lous. It might be considered the question of a fool or an 
impertinence to enquire the reason why self-expression and 
personal development should be given such absolute values, 
why human purpose is to expand natural life to the fullest 
possible extent. If however an answer be condescended it 
must necessarily be centred on the idea that each man is 
here on earth for himself, and that under such conditions it 
would be foolishly wasteful to neglect one’s opportunities. 
Such an attitude may appear obviously pagan and irre- 
concilable with Christian principles. Attempts have often 
been made, however, to combine this subjectivism with 
Christian morality. Moreover, quite apart from any con- 
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scious attempt at a compromise, it was inevitable that a 
religious form of this concentration upon self should make 
its appearance. The whole of the post-Reformation period 
has been permeated by a religious atmosphere wherein reli- 
gion is thought of in terms of self and attention is focussed 
on one’s own salvation and religious experiences. We may 
see this exemplified in two facts. Firstly, the study of 
mysticism and mystical theology as a distinct science has 
only appeared in recent history. The classification of the 
various mystical experiences and of the degrees of the spiri- 
tual life have only been tabulated in the last five hundred 
years. It needed this new attitude to give impetus to an 
enquiry into the exact positions one could hold in super- 
natural society. Secondly we may see it in adverse light in 
the modern disease of scruples, to which may be allied the 
theological disputes over the question of a doubtful con- 
science. Only the one who thinks mainly of himself, albeit 
in spiritual terms, could be shattered by such doubts as are 
the terrible inheritance of the scrupulous. No one except a 
subjectivist could be seriously concerned with the question 
of exactly how far one can go towards a so-called ‘‘liberty”’ 
in cases of a double-faced conscience. In such an atmos- 
phere these things are inevitable and must necessarily engage 
our attention, but a general return to objective standards 
would see them fade into the background. 

The question of the social effects of this universal self- 
reference is necessarily far larger since it leads to all sorts of 
contradictory or otherwise irreconcilable positions. Capi- 
talism and Communism may both be traced back to this 
same fountain-head. But for the present purposes we shall 
only notice a few effects having a connection with the latter. 
Such self-emphasis tends at the same time to emphasize the 
fact that all men have a common nature. One self is as 
good as another. All selves have the right to expand to the 
maximum of their power. Consequently, apart from the 
obvious result of continual friction between all those self- 
developers, there is much insistence upon the equality of 
man according to his common nature and origin. Once the 
external value of the object has been destroyed there remains 
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no reason why one man should be the superior of another in 
rank or society. The equal rights of all men demand uni- 
versal suffrage and eventually Communism, where the only 
superiority to be admitted is that due to personal initiative 
in terms of the survival of the fittest. Birth cannot give 
rank. Classes are directly against the nature of man who 
should only live in terms of a universal brotherhood in which 
all are born simultaneously, no eldest and no youngest. In 
other matters, too, this levelling of the hills and the valleys 
in society may be observed. The absolute equality of 
woman and man is now vehemently proclaimed on the 
assumption that woman should be as free as man to look 
after her self. Or the ideas may be translated into terms of 
a nation when it becomes the dangerous proposition of the 
self-expression and self-expansion of a whole race. 

These are a few of the more obvious effects of a subjecti- 
vism which has come to occupy a central position in the 
present civilization and may be traced, therefore, in every 
detail of human affairs within that civilization. Though all 
these effects suffer from the danger of being but half-truths, 
they are by no means all evil in character. Witness the 
growth of the science of mystical theology with its profound 
and beneficial results in the supernatural life of so many. 
In the natural sphere too it has produced a society which, 
unless angered, is more humane and more considerate for 
human needs and suffering than that of former ages. There 
are many good aspects of this modern subjectivism, but alone 
and uncorrected by the ideals of a true objectivism they have 
at best an intrinsic tendency towards a disruptive selfishness. 

The Church of Christ on the other hand has consistently 
offered to all a habit of life which is externalized, which 
draws away from the subject and leads directly to an object 
superior to, and dominating, the totality of human affairs. 
Ever since Christ told His disciples to seek first the Kingdom 
of God and that all the rest would be added unto them, the 
Church has shown us the God to Whom we must attain—a 
God not merely of nature, still less a pantheistic god who 
might conceivably benefit by our own self-expression and 
development, but a supernatural God, the God of revelation, 
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into Whose life we may be raised and to Whom we owe 
everything in complete abandon. Though this God js 
intimately present to every single creature, He may be 
considered from another aspect as the supernatural end out- 
side creation to which everything must move in its own 
particular way. Man moves towards Him truly when, 
having received the gift of grace, he believes in and loves 
Him in His intimate divine nature. Such a union of mind 
and heart with God demands first of all that only those 
means be taken which lead to Him, and that all others be 
rigorously excluded. We must seek the kingdom of God in 
every action we perform whether it be in peeling potatoes 
or praying in the very highest altitudes of contemplation. 
Union with such an object demands complete self-surrender, 
the absolute denial of self in order to affirm the reality of the 
divine object. We came out from God, we owe all to God, 
and we are returning to Him. Hence the sooner we give 
ourselves entirely to Him the sooner we shall have attained 
our end. Thus is the ideal of the Christian life to be exter- 
nalized; it is to be objective and oblivious of self. This we 
may see in the almost exclusively Christian connotation of 
such terms as self-sacrifice, self-denial, abandonment to the 
will of God. All this stands out in sharp contrast to the 
ideal of the subjectivist, whose terminology lies in the oppo- 
site direction, self-expression, self-fulfilment and so on. 
Moreover this finality in the supernatural God includes 
all the good elements of subjectivism in their proper place, 
for such an attitude of mind embraces the whole truth. The 
whole perfection of the subject, the perfection of the man 
himself, follows as a natural, and in a sense an unexpected, 
consequence. If with our whole attention we seek the 
kingdom of God without being solicitous about what we 
shall eat, or wherewith we shall be clothed, then we shall 
discover that all these things have been added unto us. If 
we are prepared to pluck out an eye or to go about maimed 
and lame rather than to deviate a step from the road towards 
God, then we shall find that we see with a clearer vision 
than those who have concerned themselves about seeing all 
they can with their two eyes, that we are more fully 
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developed and self-expressed than any who have sought 
self-expression. St. Thomas has enuntiated this idea clearly 
in an article on the virtue of religion. ‘‘We pay God 
honour and reverence,’’ he says ‘‘not for His sake (because 
He is of Himself full of glory to which no creature can add 
anything) but for our own sake because by the very fact that 
we revere and honour God, our mind is subjected to Him; 
wherein its perfection consists, since a thing is perfected by 
being subjected to its superior, for instance the body is 
perfected by being quickened by the soul, and the air by 
being enlightened by the sun’’ (II-II, q. 81, art. 7). By 
intending God’s glory, by seeking His will in all things, we 
by that very fact attain our human perfection and fulfilment. 
Even in the natural order we notice that the man who, for 
example, consciously endeavours to become cultured never 
achieves a true culture. It would seem, too, that the medie- 
val Benedictine schools were not attempting to pass on the 
survivals of a culture or civilization, but that their main 
preoccupation was to form true servants of God. By an 
education of that nature they handed on a real culture and 
not a self-conscious learning. So finally the complete self- 
expression will be attained in Beatitude, the face to face 
Vision of the one real object, only to be reached through 
death which is now no longer the end of things, but the 
beginning, the natalitia. 

If this objective outlook is the true salvation of the indi- 
vidual in himself, it is equally true for man in his social 
context. Such finalization demands orientation to an end 
and the due subordination of all things to that end. In 
other words, just as the whole universe is a hierarchy of 
means and ends all intended finally to praise God as an 
expression of His goodness and wisdom, so men themselves, 
in spite of their common nature, must be hierarchized in 
order to offer praise to this God Who has revealed and 
communicated Himself to man. There is little order to an 
end apparent in a buzzing horde of flies, each with equal 
rights to fly round as he pleases. The equality of nature in 
man must be qualified by the need of ordaining society to 
the one supreme object to which society as a whole owes 
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absolute allegiance and complete surrender. This requires 
that one man should be to a degree the master and others 
the servants, that there should be superiors and subjects, 
Such a hierarchy is most perfectly exemplified in the Church 
which leads immediately to God. Jesus Christ, both God 
and man, is the central figure, the perfect master of all since 
He is divine; the Pope as Christ’s visible vicar on earth 
gathers the whole Church round him; then the bishops and 
clergy in descending scale—servants, yet masters forming 
part of the magisterium of the Church. This is an ordered 
society which has always been objective in its outlook and 
consequently hierarchical in its composition. On this basis 
all other societies should be built up, conscious of the equal 
rights of man, but conscious too of the claims of God to 
Whom they must all ultimately be ordered as a whole united. 
body made up of many members. God made the earth high 
and low, with land and sea, hill and vale; He did not make 
a plain globe of unbroken surface. Similarly human society 
has its kings and its kitchen maids. 

The present Holy Father has mapped out this objective 
programme both for the individual and for society in his 
Quadragesimo Anno. ‘‘For according to Christian doctrine, 
man endowed with a social nature is placed here on earth in 
order that he may spend his life in society, and under an 
authority ordained by God, that he may develop and evolve 
to the full all his faculties to the praise and glory of his 
Creator; and that by fulfilling faithfully the duties of his 
station, he may attain to temporal and eternal happiness.” 
If all is done for the praise and glory of our Creator by 
the individual and by society, then both these will attain 
their greatest development. The Renaiscance and _ the 
Reformation taught us how to do things for our own praise 
and glory, and it is hard to expel an atmosphere become now 
so universal. If a return to medieval conditions could re- 
gain for us that objective habit of mind it would be worth 
all the hardships and sacrifices necessarily entailed. Yet 
we need not hark back to a dead and bygone age, for these 
standards are the living standards of the Church of Christ. 

ConrRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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BY capability is meant the physical or psychological power 
of performing an act. 
By responsibility is meant the moral (as distinct from the 
physical) necessity of performing an act. 
Physical or bodily powers incapable of moral necessity 
are incapable of responsibility. 
* * * * 


A power that is incapable of an act may be responsible 
for an act, if it has (1) physical, (2) psychological, or (3) 
moral power over another power which is capable of the act. 

(r1) Physical. The human will is not capable of cutting 
a human throat. A knife is capable of cutting a human 
throat. But a human will using a knife is responsible for 
cutting a human throat. In other words a human will has 
not the capability but has the responsibility of cutting or not 
cutting a human throat. 

* * * * 


(2) Psychological. The feet have the capability of walk- 
ing but not_of hearing or of seeing. The ears have the 
capability of hearing but not of seeing or of walking. The 
eyes have the capability of seeing but not of walking or of 
hearing. The human will has the capability neither of walk- 
ing nor hearing nor seeing. 

Now the feet which have the capability of walking are not 
responsible for walking. The ears which have the capability 
of hearing are not responsible for hearing. The eyes which 
have the capability of seeing are not responsible for seeing. 

But the human will which cannot walk nor hear nor see 
can move (or not move) the feet to walk, the ear to hear, the 
eye to see. 

Therefore the human will which has not the capability of 
walking, hearing seeing, has the responsibility of walking, 
hearing, seeing. 

* * * * 


(3) Moral. Only an oculist has the capability of remov- 
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ing a cataract, and only a surgeon has the capability of 
cutting out a tumour; the sufferer, as such, cannot do what 
is done by the oculist or the surgeon. 

But the sufferer can empower the oculist to remove the 
cataract; or the surgeon to cut out the tumour. Therefore 
the sufferer has, not indeed the capability, but the responsi- 
bility of removing (or not removing) the cataract—of cutting 
out (or not cutting out) the tumour. Until the sufferer gives 
the responsibility and the oculist or surgeon accepts the 
responsibility given, the oculist and surgeon have a capa- 
bility without responsibility. 

a * ca * 

So much expert opinion is now available that the over- 
anxious ‘‘capable person’’ (i.e., the expert) or the under- 
anxious ‘‘responsible person’’ (the father, the guardian, the 
elector, the share-holder, etc.) may allow the sense of capa- 
bility and responsibility to become one. 

This may be seen in the two spheres of Social and Moral 
life with seemingly opposite results. 

Thus in the Social sphere the person who is—or who is 
taken to be—capable is often taken to be responsible. This 
subtle and very dangerous fallacy finds expression in such 
a principle as: ‘‘The doctors are responsible for the health 
of the nation.’’ The truth is that the group responsible for 
the health of the nation is—the nation; just as the person 
responsible for the health of the patient is—the patient.' 

Again, the parent is the natural guardian or person re- 
sponsible for the child’s unbringing and, therefore, educa- 
tion as he is responsible for the child’s begetting. Yet it has 
been necessary for our Hierarchy (with the approval of 
Rome) to formulate the following principles: 

(1) It is no part of the normal function of the State to 
teach. . . 

(2) A teacher never is and never can be a civil servant; 





1 A poor woman who was saved (for many years) from an opera- 
tion by the timely arrival of an expert was afterwards counselled 
by him with Doric emphasis: ‘‘My good woman, if they want to 
take that tumour away tell them to mind their own business. It’s 
your body they are going to cut—not theirs.”’ 
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ON CAPABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


and should never regard himself or allow himself to be so 
regarded. 

Whatever authority he may possess to teach and control 
children and to claim thew respect and obedience comes to 
them from God through the parents and not through the 
State except in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents. 

This axiomatic moral truth is not universally accepted. 
Indeed we have heard it questioned by reputed theologians. 


* a * * 


Here we may call attention to some relevant facts. 
(1) In point of fact the morally responsible person is, on 
the whole, the best fitted to have responsibility, and to 
discern when he should discern, his own incapability. Thus 
a doctor will witness to the fact that parents, as such, 
through having a sense of responsibility, have such a con- 
sequent sense of their own incapability that they are inclined 
to over-estimate the capability of the doctors. 

In the sphere of education there is one permanent pheno- 
menon, too often overlooked by mere educational statisti- 
cians. Whenever there is (as during the war there was) a 
notable rise in wages there is a corresponding rise in the 
number of children who are transferred from elementary to 
secondary schools. 

This permanent phenomenon witnesses to the fact that 
on the whole the person who is naturally responsible is best 
fitted to have the responsibility. Moreover this sense of 
responsibility begets a sense of incapability, where such 
incapability exists. 

* * * * 

(2) A capability may be either in judgment or in act. 

A capability of judgment is not necessarily a capability of 
act. Thus a civil engineer may be capable of judging how to 
tunnel under a river. Yet only the strong navvy is capable 
of doing the tunnelling. 

On the other hand the capability of carrying out a judg- 
ment made is not necessarily the capability of making the 
judgment. Thus it is the army’s rank and file that gain the 
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victory. But the rank and file are incapable of planning 
the victory. 

But neither the capability of making a judgment nor the 
capability of executing a judgment is the responsibility for 
making or executing the judgment. The responsibility for 
teaching a child does not rest with the expert educationalist 
at Whitehall nor with the practical teacher in the State- 
endowed school; but with the parent of the child to be 
taught. 

Again the responsibility of giving a judgment is not the 
responsibility of executing the judgment. 

In a word, Judicial Power is not Executive Power; and 
Delegated Executive Power is not Ordinary (Natural) Exe- 
cutive Power. 

What we have said may throw light on the Church’s 
function as a Moral Tribunal. Stated formally, the Church 
is the Supreme Moral Judiciary; but not the Supreme 
Executive. 

Whether it has or has not the capability of executing its 
moral judgments it has not the responsibility; because 
Judicial Power is not Executive Power. 

Thus it has the responsibility of judging that drunkenness 
isasin. But it has not the responsibility of physically com- 
pelling Tom, Dick or Harry to avoid being drunk. 

Or again, it might, on consultation, have the responsi- 
bility of judging that a certain war was unjust. But it would 
not have the responsibility of compelling the unjust aggressor 
to desist from his aggression. In other words, its judiciary 
responsibility would not be executive responsibility. 

* * * * 

Turning now from the Social to the Religious sphere we 
find the same principles of importance. The sphere of 
Religion (i.e., supernatural Truth and Life) is entered by an 
intellectual act called Faith. 

We have seen that the rational will which is not capable 
of walking, hearing or seeing is responsible for walking, 
hearing and seeing. This means that the rational will is 
responsible for not walking, not hearing, not seeing. 

Again, as man is a social being naturally inclined to 
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believe and trust his fellow-men, it is not a rational act never 
to believe or trust a fellow-man. In other words, it is reason- 
able—and the Courts of Law rest on its being reasonable— 
to be certain not only by self-evidence obtained by ourselves 
directly from objects but by evidence provided by eye- 
witnesses or ear-witnesses of the objects. 

In other words, though an individual intelligence by itself 
may not have the capability of being certain of a fact it may 
have the responsibility of being certain of the fact. 

For example. Many years ago the town authorities of 
Louvain were informed by another authority miles away 
that a heavy head of waters due to a sudden thaw was 
sweeping down the river. The Louvain authorities hesitated 
to believe the fact which had been told. But the floods came 
and Louvain suffered damage to the extent of some 
£100,000. The Town Authority had not the capability of 
seeing whether there was or was not a flood; but it was 
responsible for not accepting the word of an authority that 
was capable. 

In like wise the human intelligence is not, by itself, 
capable of being certain of the truths of supernatural faith. 
But it is responsible for being certain (or uncertain) of the 
truths of faith. 

* * * * 

We may point out how a failure to distinguish between 
capability and responsibility is leading to different results 
in the different spheres—social and religious. 

In the social sphere there is a growing tendency to transfer 
all responsibility to the group who have, or who enforce their 
claim to have, the capability. Perhaps the most ominous 
and visible sign of that is in the new powers granted to 
medical experts and medical Boards. In the name of human 
health such inroads have been made on human liberty as 
would stagger our forbears of a century ago. 

Again, some dispassionate spectators of social movements 
note with apprehension how commonly the financial expert 
is called upon to give an ultimate judgment on the social 
policy of nations. Yet it is at least arguable that though 
these financial experts have shown a currency or financial 
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capability, this was so tied to tokens and so remote from 
reality that they should not have been given responsibility. 

Perhaps we may see the same principle at work in many 
attempts to unify and organize the modern State. One of 
the marvels of the Great War was its organization. Self- 
defence constrained each of the warring nations to organize 
and unify all its subjects, even the children, unto one end— 
victory over a foe. Nations that had instinctively resisted 
what they called ‘‘Communism’’ found that in the hour of 
their peril from an aggressor they had to fall back on a policy 
which, in times of peace, they would have called a very 
thorough Communism. 

Now the example of the unity and efficiency achieved by 
this war organization seems to have led men of well- 
intentioned bewilderment into thinking that the same war- 
organization would bring the same unity and efficiency in 
time of peace as in time of war. From this it has been easy 
to conclude that the person to be given the responsibility of 
peace-units was one who had capability as a war-expert. 

* * * * 

Passing from the Social sphere to the Religious sphere we 
find that the confusion between Capability and Responsi- 
bility is leading not to the same but to opposite results. 

In the Social sphere the tendency is to argue that what is 
capable is responsible. 

In the Religious sphere the tendency is to argue that what 
is responsible is capable. 

Although much good-natured satire is directed against 
mid-Victorian and pre-Victorian rationalism, and though 
the modern world hardly resents being charged with a 
‘‘Flight from Reason,’’ there is little evidence that these 
fugitives from rationalism or from reason are finding their 
way to Faith. The old-fashioned, somewhat logical rationa- 
list was so convinced that his reason (mind) was the measure 
of things that he refused to acknowledge a sphere of autho- 
rity and faith. His modern satirist if not one with him in 
explicitly exalting reason is one with him in very effectively 
rejecting authority and faith, as not modern. Practically 
he acknowledges kinship with the satirised mid-Victorian by 
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refusing to hold to be true anything that he does not see to 
betrue. Hence as an Apostle’s Creed or a Decalogue cannot 
be proved by his mind, he holds that he has the right to 
ignore them or reject them. If he seeks to justify himself, 
even to himself, his justification is that his reason has the 
ultimate responsibility of accepting or rejecting an alleged 
truth. 

If he could only see it, he has here taken the wrong road 
at the cross-ways of thought. He has concluded that respon- 
sibility is capability, and that as his reason (or mind) was 
ultimately responsible for all its affirmations and denials it 
was ultimately capable, by itself (and without the voucher 
by another mind), of arriving at all its affirmations and 
denials. 

But on this showing social life among reasoning beings 
would be impossible; because such social life is possible only 
when men see that it is reasonable to believe men. 

If A will accept only what is self-evident, and needs no 
voucher of another intelligence, how can he begin a discus- 


sion with B? Clearly B has no self-evidence of B’s professed 
opinion. He had only B’s word that this is B’s opinion! 

In the sphere of Religion, then, to think the reason which 
is ultimately responsible is uniquely capable, is in the long 
run to dethrone reason in a man and to destroy the social 
life of a man with his fellow-men. 


* * * * 


St. Thomas makes a profound remark when discussing 
“whether Truth is a part of Justice?’’ He says, ‘‘Since 
man is a social animal, one man naturally owes another 
whatever is necessary to the preservation of human society. 

“Now it would be impossible for men to live together, 
unless they believed one another, as declaring the truth one 
to another’ (Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, q. 109, a. 3, reply 
to obj. 1). 

* * * * 

Thus we see that to confuse capability and responsibility 

in the social and religious sphere would end with social as 


well as individual chaos. Vincent McNasp, O.P. 
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CHRIST UPON THE WATERS 


WE keep finding that Catholic enterprises fail because there 
is no public opinion, and no business-sense, about them. 
There is a public opinion, for example, about Lourdes and 
the value of going there on pilgrimage. There is, to a 
considerable extent, a public opinion about Catholic school- 
ing. There is to some extent a public opinion, now, about 
SS. John Fisher and Thomas More; but, if I may risk 
mentioning a personal impression, not all the heroic work 
of Mgr. Hallett and of others who so long toiled for their 
canonization, suceeded in creating it: perhaps it was largely 
due to the determination of the Holy Father that two men, 
who clearly deserved to be canonized, should be canonized. 
A kind of ‘‘public opinion’’ in the sense of a Catholic 
opinion, i.e., not confined to one nation nor universal in 
any one nation, to the effect that most religious Art is bad, 
and that the Liturgy is good, seems to be forming itself. An 
ecclesiastical ‘‘general’’ opinion certainly seems to be grow- 
ing up, to the effect that Mass should be preached in a dif- 
ferent way, that St. Paul should be studied increasingly, and 
that the doctrines of grace and incorporation with Christ 
(and all their consequences) should be made more of in and 
even out of retreats or convent-exhortations. Nuns keep 
telling one that ‘‘retreats are quite different from what they 
used to be.’’ Maybe writers like Abbot Marmion, Abbot 
Vonier, Fr. Prat, Karl Adam, are outstanding figures among 
those who have helped towards this. Abbot Chapman, Fr. 
R. Steuart, and others, have alike witnessed to and assisted 
a somewhat new and ‘‘general’’ appetite in the matter of 
prayer; and it is quite obvious that BLACKFRIARS from its 
very beginning has similarly witnessed to and fostered a 
better conscience in what concerns social justice. 

But there are many subjects about which there is no 
public opinion. For example, hundreds of our young men 
and women have to go to study or to work away from their 
homes in large cities. They can pay but little; they need to 
be sociable. But there is no public opinion about them, 
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crystallizing itself in the determination that they shall have 
really pleasant and accessible and inexpensive Catholic hos- 
tels, like the HyELM ones for clients of other faiths or of 
none. We have a hostel here and there; but there is no public 
opinion about them. Nor is there about after-school Catholic 
education with a necessary creation of large Catholic Insti- 
tutes catering for the whole of life, educational, that is, as 
well as recreational and ‘‘sacramental’’ and even philan- 
thropic. Nor is there about the Catholic Duty to the Sea. 

Reasons why such public opinions do not exist, are not 
too far to seek. One that is general and not discreditable is 
lack of imagination. As a race we are very susceptible to 
what stirs our emotions, activates our imagination, and 
makes us ‘‘feel.’’ Thus I might plead in vain for years on 
behalf of ‘‘better housing’: yet let me but mention one 
person over whom rats run at night, and who, though frigh- 
tened by them, stays awake also because she hears her 
tuberculous grandson coughing—and then hears him no 
more—he has died, and she, paralyzed (and rat-terrified) 
can do nothing—cheques will come in from the soft-hearted. 
We don’t see those hundreds of young Catholic men and 
women, planted out heaven (or hell) knows where, and so 
we don’t ‘‘care’’ about them. We usually take good care not 
to see ‘‘those nasty places’’—the wretched houses—and so 
we have no ‘‘views’’ about housing. Above all, we don’t 
visualize the Sea. 

There are other, more discreditable reasons, all-but 
accounting for our failure to form public opinion on large 
matters (I might particularly mention anything ‘‘foreign’’); 
there is a form of parochialism which actively discourages 
people from attending to anything ‘‘over the frontier.’ 
May I say that I try to confine words in ‘‘—ism’’ to 
caricatures of good things. Thus the Church sanctions, very 
naturally, parishes, and has invented ‘‘parish priests’ and 
given them prerogatives, though parishes are in no way of 
divine institution as bishops and priests are. Therefore 
parishes and their priests are good. But love for one’s parish 
can, all too easily, express itself in terms of dislike, jealousy, 
suspicion and even antagonism, in regard of the next-door 
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one, especially if there is the slightest chance of money 
“‘going out of the parish.’’ Money-need easily becomes 
money-worship; and loyalty to one’s ‘‘home,’’ active 
alienation from what is not home. If I had to mention one 
vice, as more destructive of Catholic good work than any 
other, I should, without hesitating for a moment, say— 
Jealousy, issuing into refusal to co-operate. Against this, 
practically all the Holy Father’s organization of ‘‘Catholic 
Action’’ is directed. 

Now the Sea suffers in both ways. Only a very few of our 
towns are on the sea-board, and so their citizens do not 
observe, nor reflect upon, nor feel any duty towards, the 
Sea. Indeed, even a town like Cardiff exists in two halves, 
one of which is quite able to be unaware that a Sea exists. 
Again, an inland parish or even diocese may say: ‘‘Let the 
Coast look after the Sea’’ (forgetful, perhaps, that no end 
of seafarers come from inland; indeed, may do so especially, 
because seaboard people start more than half-disillusioned 
—and forgetful of course that our seaboard cities and parishes 
in no case can do a hundredth part of the work necessary 
if Catholic seamen are to be properly shepherded). We 
shall say below that Catholic Sea-work must be (i) local, 
(ii) national, (iii) international, if it is not to be (as in this 
country it very nearly is) nugatory. 

The reason that this work has to be done is that there are 
eight hundred thousand seamen in the world, and that 
two-thirds of them are Catholic. Now for the major part 
of their lives (perhaps all save six weeks a year; and per- 
haps, if they belong to small ships, whole years at a time) 
they are at sea, or, for brief spaces, on shore but in foreign 
ports where they cannot talk the language. While they are 
at sea, they cannot perform any Catholic duty (save saying 
their prayers and trying to live morally without any help): 
they are not like men who could go to Mass, listen to ser- 
mons, etc., but with difficulty. The thing is impossible. If 
by exception there is a priest on board, it may well not 
occur to him that he can look up the men, or to choose to. 
But they cannot go to him if they are to meet; he must get 
leave to go to them. And how rare it is for a priest to be on 
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board—he never is on board the smaller ships, cargo-boats 
or tramps. In ports, there is sometimes (by no means 
always) an English-speaking priest: but how find him? 
Even if a man can get to confession, it is usually at an hour 
that precludes Communion. And take the man’s psychology 
into account! Suppose (as is probably nearly always the 
case) he has not been to the Sacraments for years, or since 
youth. It is hard to begin again even though everything be 
facilitated for him, confidence won, fright exorcised, and the 
whole tradition of port-life surmounted. In a line—every 
kind of vice is organized, active, and forthcoming, in ports, 
on behalf of sailors. Is Catholic succour similarly organized 
and as it were thrust upon him? By no manner of means. 
Is not this a ghastly anomaly? One cynical retort is: 
“Organized Vice pays. If Catholic succour for Catholic 
seamen paid, you people would soon organize it.’’ That was 
said to me: I do not discuss it. But the contrast remains 
and is shocking. 

What we can safely say is, that no Public Opinion exists 
about the matter, but that it is forming itself in important 
places. Thus on my way recently to Buenos Aires, the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon spoke to me of his intense 
desire that the work should be established in Portugal: at 
Rio (Brazil), Cardinal Leme talked of the same subject; he 
knows that recently (and still, for all I know) thousands of 
his people were being sent to Barrow-in-Furness to build 
ships for Brazil. In Monte Video (Uruguay), only yesterday 
have I heard that an admirable beginning has been made 
thanks to a few zealous and keen-sighted ladies, one of 
whom has a hereditary connection with the sea. (It seems 
incredible that despite the great quantity of English or 
English-speaking Catholics in that little republic and its 
capital especially, there has so far been little if any attention 
paid to them—none,so far as I know, by us—so little do we 
visualize our own people once they are actually out of sight. 
No public opinion. At Buenos Aires, as at Sydney, the work 
is excellently done: in Wellington and Melbourne there has 
been remarkable development within the last five years. I 
cannot remember what happens at Auckland, Perth or 
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Colombo; there was a Catholic seamen’s club at Adelaide 
that I had no time to see. I could see nothing at Valparaiso, 
but I was there for little more than a day, and at Panama, 
for a day only. I must not allow myself to be diverted into 
anecdotes: enough to mention that on the Rangitane I met 
several men who remembered with gratitude (not all were 
Catholics) what little we had been able to do on the Rotorua 
six years before; and on the Cathay, the Goans had heard 
from their fellow-countrymen of some similar small work 
done on the Mongolia also six years ago. We received a 
deputation asking for Mass, on the strength of it. The 
Seaman never forgets, and constantly ‘‘talks across and 
across.”’ 

Now not only must public opinion be formed, but formed 
along a few definite lines. First, such a work, in England 
or anywhere else that has a sea-board, must be ‘‘national.”’ 
Even though so many of our dioceses are ‘‘sea-side’’ ones, 
yet, as we suggested, all dioceses are involved because sea- 
men come from everywhere. Further, no society not having 
the sea for its exclusive preoccupation can do the work 
properly anywhere, though practically all Catholic societies 
can co-operate in one way or another. Thus the C.Y.M.S. 
officially opened up for the general sea-work in Glasgow, 
Leith and Liverpool, and are (I understand) to do so at 
Fleetwood. The K.S.C. did the same at Middlesborough 
and Plymouth. The S.V.P., in England, have institutes at 
London, Cardiff and Salford, of which I fear the last is 
languishing, while London ought to have quite three or four 
such institutes and Cardiff one quite ten times its present 
size with all sorts of non-existent facilities. Moreover the 
S.V.P. has primarily the visiting of the poor in their houses 
for its work, even though ‘‘no charitable work be alien to 
it.’ What is necessary is a national work dealing with the 
sea and nothing else, able gratefully to accept the fine work 
done by the above-mentioned and other societies, correlate 
and direct it, pool all information and disseminate what 
reaches it from abroad, provide one address and one badge, 
and in short play a gallant and unselfish part within the 
English sphere of the Sea-Apostolate. As a matter of fact, 
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there has been recently created a National Board for Cath- 
olic British Sea-work, and we view that with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Yet even so, under-financed, under-staffed, ill-housed as 
everything Catholic is, in this country, that concerns the 
Sea, it will hardly be able to do a fraction of the necessary 
work within this island or in British ports. But the British 
sailor is constantly in non-Ex:tish ports; and British ports 
are packed with non-British sailors. For this definitely 
international work—a uniquely ‘‘Catholic’’ work since the 
Sea starts by being international, and the Church is super- 
national—a co-ordinating H.Q. is absolutely essential, able 
to keep in touch with every Sea-enterprise in every land; to 
provide the one name, the one everywhere recognizable 
badge, the one address memorizable by all. Also, to publish 
the polyglot literature so absolutely necessary both for 
travelling priests and port-chaplains; both for sailors and 
for ship-visitors.* 

I have not sufficient space for showing why I think 
that it must be at present (i) in England and (ii) in London; 
or why, again, I hold that the H.Q. of the National Board . 
should be under the same roof—I just mention that half the 
dossiers, all the maps, would be identical for each; half the 
work would go to and fro between them. Expense in per- 
sonel and money and time would be tithed. This interna- 
tional work has recently been most emphatically blessed by 
the Holy Father, and in short one has but to travel a little 
to see how absolutely essential it is. By a paradox, the 
international work for once all but takes precedence of the 
national. The sea just is international, and so are seamen. 

On July 8th last a combined meeting representing local 
interests, the national board, and A.M.I.C., was held at 
Norfolk House under the chairmanship of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster. The question of finance was 
uppermost. For my part, I would suggest that appeals for 
local institutes should be made through the societies respon- 





1This is provided by the A.M.I.C. (Apostolatus Maris Inter- 
nationale Concilium), 38 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
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sible for each; and that the National Board should come to 
be in a position to give them subsidies if need were (and 
need will always be). The representatives of the National 
Board proposed to appeal—not to individuals, but to Ship- 
ping Companies which certainly have large funds collected 
in various ways, of which but little comes to Catholics and, 
when it does, goes to what is not directly connected with the 
Sea, so far anyway as I have noticed. Cardinal Bourne was, 
I am told, about to sanction a national appeal for the Sea, 
owing to the representations made to him by A.M.I.C. His 
death interfered with this; and, so we were told, the Hier- 
archy asked that no public appeal of a national sort should 
be made until all those working for the Sea should be organi- 
cally correlated and presentable as a tripartite Sea Apostolate 
within which funds could be apportioned in a proper way. 
It will in fact be perfect if this Apostolate is thus seen as a 
trinity that cannot be split, and if public opinion be so 
formed in regard of it. It is essential that a clear view of the 
whole be presentable; that an articulated statement of the 


whole problem be givable and given; that perfect co- 
operation be brought about among all the ‘‘parts’’ of this 
really most simple organization; but also, that our Faithful 
be aroused to a ‘‘conscience’’ (better than mere opinion! ) 
about the Sea and the souls of Sea-farers. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.]. 
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THREE FLORENTINES OF THE RENAISSANCE 
Marsilio Ficino—Savonarola—Machiavelli 


MARSILIO FICINO was the greatest of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Platonists. His love for Plato was at least equal to his 
erudition. His influence both as an individual and as head 
of the Platonic Academy of Florence, extended over the 
whole of Europe. In an early period of his life he was a 
humanist and a philosopher of more or less pagan tendency. 
In maturity of thought and years, he was deeply conscious 
of the Christian values that many of the learned were too 
ready to overlook. His ideal was the conciliation of 
Platonism and Christianity, pagan classicism and Christian 
thought, the ethics of antiquity and Catholic morals. He 
was fascinated by St. Augustine, but it seemed to him that 
the Augustinian synthesis could not appeal to the world of 
his time. The problems of nature, of ethics, of history were 
set in other terms. What he sought was to christianize 
Plato and to platonize the Gospel. This two-fold tendency 
is to be found in the Theologia platonica, in which he saw 
a new Summa Theologica, under the aegis of Plato instead 
of that of Aristotle. 

Three elements in the work of Marsilio Ficino render it 
representative of the period—the sovereignty or autonomy 
of philosophy as the instrument of reason, as against the 
criterion that made of it the handmaid of theology; secondly, 
a concrete realism in respect of the object of knowledge, in 
nature and history, as against the universalizing abstrac- 
tionism of the Schools; thirdly, a natural animism, the result 
of the principle of Third Essences, and which formed the 
substructure of the astrology of the time, as against the 
Aristotelian conception of Forms. 

The tendency towards the concrete real and towards 
philosophic mysticism was no novelty. Cardinal di Cusa 
had inaugurated modern philosophy by his Docta Ignorantia 
and his Visio Dei. His immanent principle resolved itself 
into divine transcendency. His all but infinite world lost 
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itself in a truly infinite God. Ficino took a further step in 
the direction of modern thought by affirming the autonomy 
of philosophy. He did not favour a separation of philosophy 
from theology, nor would he repudiate theology, but sought 
to reconcile the two in the name of reason. Dogmas, 
miracles, grace, supernatural life, Ficino subjected them all 
to a rational elaboration different from that of Thomism, 
and, though in matters of faith he remained within the 
bounds of orthodoxy, he sought to elucidate them in the 
light of a broad Platonism which for him had become prin- 
ciple of truth. 

All this would have only a mediocre interest if it did not 
reveal a fundamental tendency in the Renaissance—that of 
reconciling Christianity with classical paganism, as religious 
and moral thought, as culture, as art, as politics, as the 
substance of social life. At best, the two elements, Chris- 
tianity and paganism, were considered if not of equal stand- 
ing, at least of equal force and equal attraction; the synthesis 
of the two was sought in a harmony that admitted of neither 
the subordination nor denial of one or the other. The attempt 
was bound to fail, and gave rise to a vast crisis, but the 
conscious or unconscious reality of the Renaissance lay in 
this effort to reconcile a radical dualism which in its precise 
terms could admit of no such reconciliation. 

This irreconciliability was revealed by GIROLAMO Savona- 
ROLA to Florence, to Italy, and to the cultured European 
world. The Florentine political background of Savonarola’s 
action is almost identical with Dante’s, but the ethical and 
mystical import of events brought to light the incompatibility 
that was so deeply felt by the Dominican friar. Whereas 
Dante was able to achieve a synthesis of the world and the 
other world, of nature and grace, of philosophy and theo- 
logy, Savonarola could not do so. The Renaissance stood 
in his way. 

Savonarola attacked the corruption of manners, and in 
this he was not alone. Other holy men and women, such as 
the great St. Francis di Paola, his contemporary, fought the 
same fight with more or less success. Savonarola sought the 
reform of the Church; the word resounded throughout Italy, 
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as in France and Germany, England and Spain, and all over 
Europe; zealous men, laymen and clerics, were convinced 
of its necessity and urgency. Their voice found no echo 
among the higher clergy and in the courts of the princes. 
Faced with the simoniacal election of Pope Alexander VI, 
with his immoral behaviour and the corruption of Rome, 
Savonarola called for a Church Council and worked for its 
convocation, but his action was not sufficient to create such 
a state of mind in Christendom as little more than half a 
century before had lead to Pisa, to Constance and to Bale. 
The effort made in these councils to re-establish the Church 
on a sound basis had been at once exhausting and disturb- 
ing. Now each country in so far as possible took its own 
measures. Particularism was developing more and more, 
at the expense of universalism. The Papacy itself was 
increasingly losing stature, involved as it was in the quarrels 
of the Italian States. The central government of the Church 
was becoming ever more bureaucratic, formal and fiscal. It 
was a moment when the urge to great aspirations was 
wanting. 

With a disintegrating ecclesiastical world on the one hand 
and a mundane and paganizing world on the other, the 
figure of Savonarola rises as that of an ascetic and prophet. 
In the full tide of the Renaissance he revives the apocalyptic 
spirit of the past, framing it in thomist philosophy and 
Catholic orthodoxy. If he set a Council above the Pope and 
believed such a Council could be summoned by the King of 
France in agreement with the Cardinals and Bishops who 
were not subservient to Alexander VI, he was in no way 
departing from the normal line of thought of Catholics of 
his time. Such a theory was then legitimate, and was for 
long taught in nearly the whole of Europe. The name of 
Gerson was revered as that of a Saint. Pius II in condemn- 
ing the appeal to the future Council against Papal decisions 
had not ended the question nor had he annulled the decisions 
of Constance. Moreover, Savonarola took his stand on a 
point then universally granted, and which was later con- 
firmed by Julius II in his Bull of 1505, that a simoniacally 
elected Pope was no Pope. It is true that on this point 
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Savonarola was not always consistent. He recognised 
Alexander VI as Pope, yet maintained that he was not 
legitimately Pope; he felt himself bound by the papal ex- 
communication, and then believed that he was not obliged 
to respect it. But this inconsistency is the result of the 
tension created by his three-fold fight, in the political field 
in Florence, in the religious and ecclesiastical field against 
Rome, and in the ethical and spiritual field against the 
paganism of the Renaissance. The complication of this 
titanic three-fold struggle made it hard for Savonarola 
always to find a consistent synthesis in practical action. But 
the spirit that he released in the course of the struggle was 
the Christian spirit, with which he sought to oppose a paga- 
nism that had crept into thought and art, into the adminis- 
tration of the Church and into the government of States. 

From a certain standpoint, Savonarola can be considered 
as the last representative of the Middle Ages, which had 
already closed; as the spiritual heir of Dante and of St. 
Catherine of Siena.. Under another aspect, he was the pro- 
phet of the impending Protestant revolt, of the desolation 
of the Church, and of its renewal. But the truest aspect 
shows him as the man who sought to solve the problem of 
the Renaissance in a Christian sense; who did not repudiate 
but subordinated to the conception of religious life all that 
the new experience of Greco-Roman classicism was gaining 
in the domain of culture, art and social activity. He sought 
to purify art, to make Christian ethics the inspiration of 
politics, to affirm a freedom united with religious discipline, 
to raise the Church above earthly passions, not detached 
from the world nor alien to it, but quickening the whole of 
earthly life. He has wrongly been called a forerunner of 
Luther, by those who confused his active asceticism with the 
passive asceticism of the Reformers, taking his struggle 
against Alexander VI for a denial of the Papacy, and his 
bonfire of vanities and sermons against the Florentine car- 
nivals for a condemnation of art. All these are errors in 
historical perspective. Savonarola had nothing in common 
with Luther, he was the prophet of the Renaissance, and to 
his mission he sacrificed himself. 
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THREE FLORENTINES OF THE RENAISSANCE 


His condemnation, produced by political passions and not 
by religious motives, while it brings out the spiritual charac- 
ter of his mission, is typical of fifteenth century manners. 
He is forsaken by his followers and given up to his enemies, 
tortured physically and morally, judged by hostile judges on 
confession falsified by bought notaries, doomed to death at 
any cost because he is troublesome to the Government of 
Florence and to that of Rome. Ina period of unprecedented 
violence, of poisonings, murders, and betrayals of every 
kind, like the fifteenth century, the condemnation of the 
prophet and ascetic to a pre-arranged and unjust death did 
not stir even the people that for years he had drawn after 
him to the vindication of its own liberty and political per- 
sonality and to the defence of its interests. Even the friars 
of St. Mark repudiated him. Florence would fall once more 
under the Medicis. Only a few faithful ones would remember 
him and seek to vindicate his memory. Thus his sacrifice 
was entire in every sense. 

Something profound and perennial remains of the activity 
and personality of Savonarola, and this would be inefface- 
able. It is not his protest against a Pope of the type of 
Alexander VI, nor the resurrection of the Republic of 
Florence and the defence of civic liberties and the democratic 
system against the tyranny of the Medicis. It is his trans- 
portation of all this on to the plane of an impassioned spiri- 
tual affirmation of Christianity against the paganism of the 
Renaissance, the vindication of asceticism as against the 
theoretical and practical hedonism that has spread from the 
courts to the people and invaded the sanctuary; the vindi- 
cation of a politics, an economy, an art, vivified by religious 
ethics. His thought was soaked in Thomism, warmed by a 
breath of Platonism—a Thomism not of outward form but 
of substance, in its effective realism, its ethical and social 
oneness, its ontological and finalistic transcendency, in con- 
trast to the pantheistic naturalism that was creeping into 
ethics, politics and art. 

NIcoLo MACHIAVELLI did not understand Savonarola and 
thought him a fanatic. He himself believed in ‘‘working 
truth,’ as he called it, implying what was later known as 
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raison d’ état, and as realpolitik in our own time. For him 
politics were the art of domination. The end of the tyrant 
was the rule to which the ends of subjects had to be subor- 
dinated. All means were good to this end; if they were 
honest means, so much the better, but if dishonest means 
could serve, they were not to be set aside. Religion was 
good as it kept the people quiet. Morality was useful as it 
contributed to general prosperity, but over and above morals 
and religion stood politics in the widest sense of the word, 
with all that it required to serve its ends, economy, culture, 
and art. 

In paganism the calculated absence of all higher ideals 
was never so complete as in Machiavelli’s political concep- 
tion. He preached the separation between ethical life and 
politics, between the ends of individuals united in a society 
and the end of the Head of the State as a single person above 
all. The coincidence of such ends in the conception of the 
prosperity, order, security and greatness of the State is only 
the complete resolution of the ends of the subjects into those 
of the head. Subordination to the head is neither ethical nor 
social, but purely political in the sense of utility. If virtue 
is useful, virtue is to be practised; if crimes are useful, 
crimes are to be committed. Machiavelli has no love for 
crimes, but if they lead to success, he admires their results. 

By eliminating any transcendent idea to which individual 
and social life could be directed as a duty, and indeed, by 
subordinating individual life to a collective advantage repre- 
sented by the prince; by depriving the head of the State of 
the basis of moral and juridical legitimacy and putting in its 
stead merely that of power, success and personal advantage, 
Machiavelli, in the political domain, drew the final conse- 
quences of the pagan spirit of the Renaissance. Immanentist 
naturalism leads to individual hedonism, which always 
resolves itself into the hedonism of an élite with the sacrifice 
of all the rest. And this in politics leads to oppression and 
tyranny. . 

The Renaissance was never so ultra-pagan (paganism 
never suppressed the voice of morality) as to impose silence 
on all noble sentiments and all humane and religious ideals. 
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Machiavelli, although he was the theorist of the man of 
politics of the fifteenth century, knew the truth and felt the 
urge of lofty sentiments as inspired by the family, the father- 
land, freedom, and even religion itself, which he called upon 
on his death-bed, like so many of his time. But the concrete 
was then the goal of a reaction against ‘‘abstractionism’’ 
and this concrete presented itself with the predominant 
aspect of a naturalism absorbing into its reality even vice 
and evil, bringing an inducement to estimate evil as no evil 
and vice as no vice, in an effort to transpose all spiritual 
values on to the plane of a so-called “‘working truth’’ (la 
verita effettuale). 

The opposition between the conception of the real and of 
the ideal was prolonged throughout the whole of the Renais- 
sance and generated two extreme currents: that of the two- 
fold truth, which had already had its theorists in the Middle 
Ages, of a natural, humanistic, experimental, working truth, 
and of a truth transcendant, spiritual, religious and dogma- 
tic; and a second current that resolved all objective truth 
into the thinking subject, whose judgment should be free 
from the interference of any extraneous authority, in per- 
sonal relationship with God. Such relationship would 
synthesize the permanent and irrepressible dualism in man 
between belief and practice: the faith that justifies without 
works. The representatives of these two currents are 
Pomponazzi in Italy and Luther in Germany. 

The intermediate philosophical and religious current, in 
the struggle that began during Machiavelli’s life-time be- 
tween Catholicism and the two extreme currents, remains 
that of Savonarola, though without the prophetic and poli- 
tical character that he gave to it. It is the current that seeks 
to assimilate from the other two all that does not contrast 
with Christian tradition, and that corresponds to the needs 
and aspirations of the thought, culture and art of the 
Renaissance. 

Luici StuRzo. 
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MONARCHY IN MODERN EUROPE 


SEVENTY years ago a traveller, making an overland 
journey from Lisbon to Peking, would have traversed 
throughout the whole of his route the territories of states 
whose constitutions, however much they might differ, were 
all monarchical in form: Portugal, Spain, France, the Ger- 
man states, Russia and China. To-day all these countries 
are republics, as is Poland, the one additional state whose 
territory would now be crossed on such a journey. 

Has the revolt against monarchy such characters as would 
point to its effecting a permanent change or will the fallen 
thrones be re-erected? In Asia republicanism is an exotic 
growth, but in Europe the system under which Athens and 
Rome grew to maturity is not so. On the eve of the American 
Revolution, but an insignificant fraction of mankind was 
living under republican institutions. These survived only 
in the old maritime Republics of Venice and Genoa, the 
Swiss cantons and the little republic of Ragusa in Eastern 
Europe. To these we may add the autonomous Hanse 
towns. The Netherlands were technically a republic, though 
in practice a constitutional monarchy, since the Stadtholder- 
ship was hereditary in the House of Orange, which inter- 
married with the reigning families of Europe. Sixteen years 
after the American Declaration of Independence the French 
monarchy fell. Animated by the crusading zeal which 
characterized the Soviets in the first years of their existence, 
the French republicans desired to impose their system of 
government on Europe. At one time it looked as though 
they might do so. Within a few years French arms had 
created the satellite Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, Roman 
and Parthenopean Republics. But after a life of twelve 
years the First French Republic was destroyed by its Chief 
Magistrate and monarchy under a new dynasty was restored 
in France. The Congress of Vienna left but two republics 
in Europe, Switzerland and Cracow, the tiny remaining 
vestige of independent Poland. Even the pure republicanism 
of the Swiss Confederation was compromised by the attach- 
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MONARCHY IN MODERN EUROPE 


ment of the canton of Neuchatel to the dominions of the 
Prussian crown. Venice and Genoa were absorbed respec- 
tively into the dominions of Austria and those of the House 
of Savoy. 

The French Revolution of 1830 resulted in an attempt at 
a compromise between the royalist and republican traditions 
in the shape of a constitutional monarchy somewhat after 
the English model. Yet the love of compromise is not native 
to the French as to the English character and constitutional 
monarchy failed to take root in France. 

In 1848 republicanism made its second great onslaught on 
the monarchical system of Europe. Republics were pro- 
claimed in Paris, Florence and Rome. The second French 
Republic met with a fate similar to its predecessor’s, but 
more rapid, while in Italy the old order was quickly 
restored. The action of the House of Savoy in identifying 
itself with the national movement diverted the Risorgimento 
from a republican channel. In Spain and Portugal monarchy 
was likewise preserved by the support given by a branch of 
the dynasty to the liberal movement. 

France made her last experiment in _ constitutional 
monarchy in 1869 when the Empire assumed a parliamen- 
tary form. This step would have prolonged its life, but for 
the diplomatic blunders which involved it in war in the 
following year. On the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Switzerland was, if we exclude Andorra and San Marino, 
the only republic in Europe. The constitution of the Third 
Republic, which has lasted longer than any regime in 
France since 1789, was drafted by a National Assembly 
which contained a royalist majority. 

The plans for a monarchical restoration broke down 
through the refusal of the Comte de Chambord to accept the 
tricolour. Unless, however, the king had displayed a degree 
of political sagacity to which the later Bourbons were 
strangers a restoration could hardly have lasted long. The 
Bonapartists reorganized, but never had a chance of success 
after the death of the Prince Imperial. Outside of France, 
however, as the nineteenth century was drawing to its close 
it appeared that constitutional monarchy was the form of 
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government under which mankind, in the Old World at 
least, was finally to achieve bliss. In the century in which 
British prestige was at its zenith it was but natural that a 
form of government evolved in England should be copied by 
other nations. It was restored in Spain after the first Spanish 
Republic had completed its inglorious existence of two years 
during which no less than four Presidents had held office. 
In Italy it survived attacks from the Right and from the 
Left. It was introduced into the Balkan States and also 
into Japan. In Turkey, Abdul Hamid II at the end of his 
reign restored the Constitution which he had promulgated 
and then suspended at the beginning of it. In 1905 
embryonic parliamentary institutions were even conceded 
in Russia. 

The years 1910-31, covering the period between the fall 
of the Portuguese and that of the Spanish monarchy, have 
witnessed a series of political transformations which in their 
rapidity have been without parallel in history. Portugal, 
China, Russia, Austria, Germany, Turkey, Greece and 
Spain have successively rejected hereditary monarchy, while 
under the influence of the anti-monarchical movement states 
which have regained their independence, Bohemia, Poland 
and Finland have adopted the republican form of govern- 
ment, which now prevails over more than two-thirds of the 
area of Europe. As a set-off to this Hungary in 1920 re- 
stored the monarchy, though owing to the susceptibilities of 
her neighbours she could not restore the king, and the 
Albanian Republic was transformed into a monarchy in 
1928. 

Fascism was republican in its origins, but, by astutely 
declaring for monarchy on the eve of its accession to power, 
it brought over to its side a great body of moderate opinion. 
Yet between Fascist philosophy and a hereditary monarchy 
there is a fundamental incompatibility since the latter implies 
the existence of power which does not derive its authority 
from the Fascist party. The latent republican proclivities 
of Fascism may yet declare themselves. Moreover we must 
remember that in Italy republicanism is associated with the 
heroic age of Rome, and with the glories of the medieval 
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MONARCHY IN MODERN EUROPE 


city-states, monarchy with the decadence of Rome and later 
with the periods of Spanish and Austrian domination. 
Fascism has built up a wholly new system of government 
consisting of the hierarchy of Fascist organizations, while 
allowing the older form of government, resting on a heredi- 
tary constitutional king, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, to continue a shadowy existence. In this pheno- 
menon we may perceive an analogy similar to the survival 
of the institutions of republican Rome under the Empire and 
of those of the Florentine republic, under the personal rule 
of the Medici. 

Will the House of Savoy eventually suffer at the hands of 
a Fascist duce, a fate similar to that which overtook the 
Merovingian dynasty at those of the ‘‘Mayors of the palace,”’ 
or will there be a solution similar to that under which in 
Japan for nearly three centuries the Shogun ruled in the 
name of the Mikado? 

In attempting to estimate the future prospects of monarchy 
and republicanism in Europe and in the world we cannot 
forget that it has often been the function of a republic to 
serve as a transitional regime—be it long or be it short— 
between two types of monarchy. It was so with the Roman 
Republic and with the First and Second French Republics. 
I think that there are indications that the wave of republi- 
canism which has swept across Europe in the last generation 
may be a prelude to some new type of elective monarchy. 
“Elective kings,’’ says Hobbes, ‘‘are not sovereigns, but 
ministers of the sovereign.’’ Elective kingship takes us 
back to the old notion of the sovereignty of the people, which 
delegates its power to him who is most fitted to exercise it. 
In their dim origins the old European monarchies were 
elective in character. The principle of elective monarchy 
survived in the Holy Roman Empire, while the Polish crown 
was elective down to the time of the partitions. In other 
states the monarchy gradually tended in the course of 
centuries to become hereditary. Even in the history of 
the Presidency of the United States, the great elective 
“monarchy’’ of the New World, using monarchy in the 
sense of an executive controlled by one man, a faint ten- 
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dency towards hereditary rule is noticeable. John Quincy 
Adams, sixth president of the United States, was the son of 
the second president, John Adams; Benjamin Harrison, the 
twenty-third president, was the grandson of General William 
Harrison, the ninth president, while Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, was the son-in-law of 
Zachary Taylor, the twelfth president. Yet the hereditary 
system, in addition to exposing the monarch to the tempta- 
tion of sacrificing the interests of the nation to those of the 
dynasty, exposes a people much more obviously than does 
an elective system to the danger of incompetent rulers, a 
danger which increases as society grows more complex. 
“‘God,’’ lamented Philip II, ‘‘who has given me so many 
kingdoms, has denied me a son capable of ruling them.” 
In the last century most European states attempted to solve 
this difficulty by limiting the power of the crown and intro- 
ducing some form of hereditary constitutional monarchy. 
Despite the advantages of this system it has in practice 
succeeded in only six countries, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland and the three Scandinavian states. In France 
parliamentary monarchy broke down during the last century 
and in Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece it has broken down 
during the present one. It is in the process of breaking 
down in the remaining Balkan States. Germany and Russia 
have refused to make experiment with it. The advocates of 
a restoration of hereditary monarchy in Europe are beset by 
this dilemma; if the restored monarchy is constitutional then 
it provides no remedy against the defects of the parliamen- 
tary system; if on the other hand the monarch is invested 
with something approaching absolute power, then the here- 
ditary system can make no provision for a succession of 
rulers remotely competent to fulfil their task. It seems more 
likely that the reaction against parliamentary institutions 
now taking place on the Continent will take the form of a 
reversion to some type of elective kingship, whether the 
monarch bear the title of king or not. The political evolution 
of modern Germany seems to be tending in this direction. 
Here we see the same phenomenon as followed the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1848 in France. The fall of the ancient 
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MONARCHY IN MODERN EUROPE 


royal house is followed by a republican interlude which ends 
in the concentration of power in the hands of one man. In 
Italy in 1928 a law was proposed under which the heir to the’ 
throne should be chosen by the Fascist Grand Council. It 
is true that it was passed only in a modified form under 
which the Grand Council must be consulted with regard to 
the succession, but this compromise can hardly be more than 
provisional. Even in France, where parliamentary institu- 
tions have taken deeper root than in Germany and Italy, the 
“Moderates’’ who have no wish to see the Bourbons return 
now urge a strengthening of the executive. Should personal 
rule return in Russia it would, as likely as not, be through 
some Soviet leader more capable and energetic than his 
colleagues eliminating his rivals in true oriental fashion and 
then enthroning himself as a sort of red Tzar in the Kremlin. 
But even here the forms of election would doubtless be 
preserved. 

In England the dislocation of the parliamentary system 
by the disintegration of the old parties into smaller groups 
or the return of a parliament containing a large left-wing 
socialist majority might force the King into the political 
arena, and should the sovereign once more take an active 
share in the direction of the state, would there not develop 
a tendency to modify the strict hereditary principle in the 
interests of the most capable and popular member of the 
royal family ? 


HUMPHREY JOHNSON, Cong. Orat. 
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MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


WE usually confine our reading to books upon subjects in 
which we are interested, but this is a mistake. It is often 
more repaying to read a good book on a new subject about 
which one does not care two straws than a poor one on a 
subject in which our interests are already engaged. One 
may come to care about the new one. If the proverb 
L’appetit vient en mangeant is true of the pleasures of the 
table, it is still more true of the pleasures of reading. We 
can become interested in almost anything once we begin to 
know something about it. Teak and hard-wood trees, 
Roman pottery, the Man in the Iron Mask, the history of the 
fork, the habits of earwigs, the trade routes of the Phoeni- 
cians, are subjects which, though they seem to appeal to 
different tastes, may end by interesting the same person, 
once he or she has taken the preliminary plunge. We do not 
profit half enough by the flexibility of our interests; if we 
did, we should not so often find ourselves complaining in a 
library crammed with books that we can find nothing to 
read. 

Should sailors in books talk like sailors or like parrots? 
(I exclude, of course, parrots that have lived with sailors.) 
The question may appear frivolous: it comprises, I believe, 
one of the central problems of criticism. It is not necessary 
that an author should make his characters talk as they would 
talk in real life: it is entirely necessary that he should make 
us believe they are talking as they would talk in real life. 
Consider the difference in technique, in this matter, between 
Meredith and Hardy. Nobody ever used the language 
that Meredith’s creatures use, any more than Macbeth 
or Lear (if any) spoke in Elizabethan blank verse: but 
Meredith, like Shakespeare, bodied forth a solid, organi- 
cally inter-realted, self-supporting world, in which the 
speech seemed natural because it was of one nature with 
the setting. Hardy never troubles about consistency. He 
was content, in a naturalistic setting, to put the clumsiest 
literary circumlocutions into the mouths of people who 
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could never have uttered them (indeed nobody could ever 
have uttered them)—and trust to his genius to get away 
with it. 

Truth exists in a certain frame of time and circumstance, 
not in facts baldly stated. The honest qualification, the 
discreet admission can only be dangerous in the sense that 
everything in the world may be accidentally dangerous to 
the illusioned or the purely emotional reader. The abstrac- 
tions of science have béen the blame cause of cults of im- 
moralism, and ascetic virtues have shocked the libertine, 
not because the thing itself or the symbol is evil, but because 
neither of them has been properly understood. It is the same 
false reasoning which causes the child to blush at the Bible, 
the mother to protest the exposure of the pious lie, and the 
reader to see the culture of Catholicism only in the pale 
glimmer of candles. The evils of sane realism are not to be 
found in the book, but in the deficiencies of the sheltered life. 
Strong writing, like strong wine, is an excellent stimulant, 
provided we have a tolerance for it. 

Art—in spite of all theories to the contrary—remains a 
form of making, not of destruction. To reduce thought to 
amoebic hiccoughs and emotion to a series of unrelated 
spasms, has its value in clearing the writer’s mind of false 
prejudices and sentiments. But so far nothing has been 
done but to pull down the old house and clear a space for 
the new. We should not regard it as an architectural 
triumph if a new and greater Sir Christopher pulled down 
St. Paul’s and then asked us to find his new and lovelier 
edifice in the rubble and the gaping holes left in the ground. 
If we had any courage, we should tell the king that he was 
naked. Mr. MacCarthy has the courage to inform the young 
that letters, stripped of life, is naked. 

Romance, excitement, a good story—these things in fic- 
tion are never old-fashioned; and if they are dull it is 
because they are what they are. Similarly in biography— 
criticism is apt to fasten delightedly on books which make 
fools of their subject, but to treat solid and would-be impar- 
tial work with the reserved respect which implies that, 
though worthy, it is tedious. 
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That so many of our present-day peewits, pondewits, or 
pundits should have soared into senselessness is certainly 
deplorable. The explanation is the war. The war made 
philosophy a stringent necessary of life; which was upset- 
ting, because, of all people in the world, the English like to 
take philosophy for granted, acting upon it without any 
protrusion of principle, content to call it common sense. So 
much common sense was wanted all of a sudden after the 
war that the bank stopped payment; and in every branch of 
business hawkers of nostrums began to show their wares. 
Why the same people should believe in communism politi- 
cally, in individualism artistically, is a problem; but the 
trend has been unmistakable. In a mad world, original 
writers began to think they had only one thing to rely on, 
their immediate sensations, their aesthetic self. It was a 
catastrophe for literature; for literature is communication 
idealised; poetry is the art of ideal communication in its 
most purified, most comprehensive form. 

How one should read in preparation for becoming a writer 
is the other question. There are two methods, and both of 
them would be followed. The first method is that of reading 
quickly; the second, that of reading slowly. The best advice 
that I know of is that of following the method that seems, at 
the moment, the most attractive. There is an art, that is 
most valuable and helpful, of skipping and skimming. 
There is a great joy and a gusto in racing through a book at 
a gallop. Some writers demand that their readers follow 
them at a breakneck pace. There is another art, however, 
in reading slowly and reflectively, in analyzing and studying 
the word and the phrase, in sipping the book and inhaling 
the aroma of it. Whoever is learning to write through the 
literary education of books, must read in the manner the 
spirit moves him. He gets most out of a book who follows 
the tempo of the author. 

Many literatures have classic writers poles apart; Homer 
and Demosthenes centuries apart in the Greek, and likewise 
for Dante and Manzoni in the Italian. As to early English 
classics, Edward Hutton in a London Tablet article, April 
22, 1933, tells us of ‘‘truly amazing works done in poetry 
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and prose in Old and Middle English before Chaucer,’’ and 
then goes on to remind us of 


the exquisite and magical lyrics of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the beginnings of the drama in the Mystery, the Miracle 
Play, and the Interlude, the unnumerable and lovely ballads, 
before the catastrophe of the sixteenth century. . . . It was the 
Catholic poets of Catholic England who first taught our English 
tongue to sing, revealed the music hidden in it, and gave us long 
before England lost the Faith, some of the greatest and loveliest 
“Summer is i-cumen in’’ is not the work of any Pro- 
‘‘Betueyne Mershe and Everil’’ . . . ‘‘Blow northerne 
. . . ‘‘Lenten ys come with love to toune’’ . . . I name 
a few of the better-known lyrics of the time at random—were all 
written by Catholics. Such an exquisite thing as the well-known 
I sing of a maiden 
That is makeless. 
King of all Kings 
To her son she ches... 
Could any but a Catholic poet have divined such a thing? 


The selection of a biographer for a prominent man lately 
deceased becomes more and more difficult as time goes on. 
The public and a host of friends demand a portrait of the 
figure so lately admired and so widely misunderstood. But 
that very eagerness is itself a snare, and the eminent per- 
sonage runs the risk, even a greater risk as the volubility of 
the printing press increases, of being presented falsely, and 
yet, finally, beyond all redemption of character. 

A novelist does not always write the way he wishes. He 
writes, as Somerset Maugham says, the best way he can. 
Whether he is to be a modern Dickens or Thackery is deter- 
mined largely by the literature and the emotions which have 
subtly marked his character. No man can really predict his 
own style; indeed his finished story is as frequently sur- 
prising to himself as it is to his skeptical friend. But the 
theme of his story, the matters he writes about, are and 
should be the result of conscious choice. He must know his 
characters; he must be familiar, at least in a general way, 
with the actions and the scenes he describes. Since he is 
using a form which is specifically concerned with the par- 
ticular, it is obvious that he must be equipped with more 
than a sense of reality, and if he proposes to treat real events, 
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as nine out of ten modern authors do, he is forced to write 
about the things and the people he knows best. 

The primacy of the spiritual in literature, as in everything 
else, is essential to the Catholic philosophy of life. It calls 
for general principles governing life and particular principles 
governing the embodiment of life in art. In addition, a critic 
should possess insight to interpret, sympathy to appreciate, 
and power to set forth his views in language. The Catholic 
outlook on life and man is that we obtain from reading the 
Gospels, an outlook most certainly based on the primacy of 
the spiritual; looking, as Christ did, for the best in human 
nature, without attempting to blink the darker shadows or 
the black tragedy of sin. The neo-scholastic renaissance is 
forging all the philosophical weapons the most exacting 
critic could desire. Catholic education should supply the 
fundamentals of style, and contact with modern life should 
suggest the most interesting mode of presentation. 

As for the ‘‘flood of new knowledge,’’ it is as well to 
realize that much of this is largely speculative, and may 
prove ephemeral. The beaches of time are strewn with the 
wreckage of once-proud scientific theories, that sailed away 
gallantly enough, and held the sea for a season: phlogiston, 
Huxley’s bathybius, the four humours, even the Euclidean 
geometry which seemed a trim enough vessel. What security 
have we that Freud and Jeans may not be completely 
outdistanced, before very long, and their hypotheses dis- 
credited? But, even apart from this possibility, how many 
of our modern poets feel themselves to be equipped to take 
all knowledge for their province, in the manner of a 
Leonardo or a Bacon? Would not they do better to recog- 
nize (says our hypothetical traditionalist) that the scientific 
and poetic approaches to reality are fundamentally distinct, 
if not mutually hostile—and to leave ‘‘the direct processes 
and workings of the human nervous system’’ to the neuro- 
logists and the psychologists? The fifth ‘‘stone of stum- 
bling’ for the unfaithful—absence of logical progression 
and sequence—is less easy to dispose of theoretically: it can 
be judged only by its results. Upholders of tradition may 
still doubt whether the results attained by the new method 
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of ‘‘free association’’ justify the removal of the obligation, 
hitherto imposed on the artist, to relate and organize, in a 
word, to ‘‘fuse,’’ the disparate elements of his art into a 
continuous unity. 

To effect a rapprochement between the Catholic realist 
and the modern reader a great deal of education is necessary. 
The reading public which will ultimately accept or reject the 
novelist must be shown that the realist is not necessarily a 
cynic or a despiser of tradition. He may simply be an honest 
man who sees not only the essentially true thing but also the 
possibility of showing truth more artistically by contrast. 
The tradition of Catholicism itself, its philosophy, its drama 
and pageantry is a realistic one. The distrust of the average 
Catholic in the picture which is not black and white, his 
resentment of unfavourable criticism of himself, however 
well deserved, are peculiarly American reactions occasioned 
by his well-founded doubt of the tolerance of authors in 
general. He has been served so much slanderous hash that 
he sniffs suspiciously at all seasoning, and he has learned to 
trust only the straightforward and simple menu of virtue 
rewarded. It is sheer nonsense, however, to insist that a 
Catholic politician or business man should always be wear- 
ing a painted halo, or that because a man goes to church on 
page ten he is for ever freed from the imputation of hypo- 
crisy. To develop a powerful Catholic literature will impress 
materialism with the utter reality of spiritual forces, with 
the efficacy of grace in individual and social life, with 
the fierce energy of dogmas, it is vitally necessary to 
represent men and things, not as shadows or fictions, but as 
living facts. 

On the one hand is the Greek genius, with its intangible 
potency, laden with suggestions and anticipations, display- 
ing before our eyes everywhere dazzling ‘‘images of perfec- 
tion’; as regards modern life, in thought, art, and conduct 
remote and unkin, yet seemingly sometimes ‘‘closer than 
breathing and nearer than hands or feet’’; an external and 
foreign stimulus which yet seems in some strange way to act 
on us from within. On the other hand is Latin, bone of our 
bone, the foundation on which our life is built; it was the 
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Latin architects who civilized life and passed on the civiliza- 
tion they had made, who 
Brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock, 
Over the vext abyss. 

Because Catholic literature proceeds from the souls of 
men whose faith enables their vision to pierce the stars, it is 
the most complete literature of man. Catholic writers have 
the only true view concerning this life: they see it as a train- 
ing ground for a life incomparably greater. They know why 
man is, and for what he is destined; and in their writings 
they present the progress of man toward that end, his 
aberrations, his falls and his resurrections. They write a 
literature not of pagan man, man as a slave of the earth, but 
of man the master, man redeemed and lifted to a super- 
natural life. 

Because Catholic literature is the most complete literature 
of man, it is at least potentially the greatest of all literature. 
Surely it is the most artistic, for it is the expression of man 
in all his essential relationships, not merely the relations 
between man and man, but the relations between man and 
God, of which all other relations are vicarious replicas. 
Catholic literature is the expression of Catholic life, than 
which no life is richer. 

Under the head of discovering the Church one other 
influence, the power of writer over writer, must not be 
forgotten. The effect of others’ style upon Stevenson is 
described in every rhetoric text. Newman dreamed of the 
cadences of Gibbon and revelled in the rhythms of Cicero. 
The superiority of the pen over the sword may be expounded 
with platitudinous erudition in collegiate debates; neverthe- 
less, it is vitally interesting to note that many besides St. 
Augustine have unlocked a magic casement opening upon 
eternity by picking up a book and reading it. Tolle et lege 
is the mental undertone of these conversions. 

Books are powerful for good or for evil; the Bible and 
the Index emphasize this double character of the printed 
word. Infidel pens may drip with poison; yet the logic 
of a convinced mind, the persuasion of a satisfied heart, the 
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attraction of a skilful pen are things of might, reflecting the 
brilliance of St. Michael’s shield and echoing the archangelic 
shout of triumph. The style in spiritual autobiography set 
by St. Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions’’ has been widely imitated 
in our day. In addition to Newman’s ‘‘Apologia,’’ there 
are Chesterton’s ‘‘Orthodoxy,’’ Ronald Knox’s ‘‘Spiritual 
Aeneid,’’ Benson’s ‘‘Confessions of a Convert,’’ Joérgensen’s 
“Autobiography,’’ Psichari’s ‘‘Voyage du centurion’”’ . . . 
Mirroring the journeyings of souls to the Catholic Faith, 
recounting the discoveries in the new land, describing the 
tranquil beauties shining upon those who kneel before the 
Child of Bethlehem, such books kindle a star in the East for 
many a searcher. 

Newman describes Catholic literature as the ‘‘works of 
Catholics,’’ and his ‘‘Protestant literature’ must be accepted 
in a corresponding sense as the works of Protestants. Here 
isa second point of contention with Cardinal Newman. He 
seems to disregard too many authors who were Catholic, 
and he also passes over the fact that Protestant authors 
received much from Catholic tradition and culture. Indeed, 
the ‘‘works of Catholics’’ and the ‘‘works of Protestants’’ 
are not adequate divisions, as is easily demonstrated by two 
simple examples. Oscar Wilde was a Catholic, but his 
works are not Catholic literature; Wordsworth was a 
Protestant, yet his immortal words on the Blessed Mother 
are the most famous in the language. 

How then may English literature be classified? It is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant; some of it is imbued with 
the Catholic tradition of spirituality and gladness, and some 
of it is encased in Protestant smugness and Puritanism; 
some of it is frequent and sympathetic in reference to things 
Catholic, and some of it strikes, malignantly or otherwise, 
at Rome and what Rome represents. But there is also a 
great body of ‘‘neutral’’ literature; wavering between the 
two great bodies of Christianity, as Ben Jonson and 
Ruskin; opposing all religion, as Shelley, the atheist, and 
Swinburne, the pagan; ignoring religion, as possibly Keats 
and Joseph Conrad. 

Next to this trained theologian, however, literary people 
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have the best opportunity to delve deeply into the atmos- 
phere of religion. The fumes of the test tube obscure at 
times the spiritual insight of the scientist; legal distinctions 
distract the lawyer from the supernatural; the day labourer’s 
interest in ultimates is too often dulled by sheer physical 
weariness. The man on the street is generally forced to 
take at their face value the facts of existence: life, love, 
faith, evil, hatred, pleasure, pain, success, failure. He is 
too busy living to think analytically about life; too busy 
struggling or believing to philosophize over the passions 
shaking his will or the gusts of emotion sweeping over his 
spirit. 

It is argued that the ‘‘manner’’ of a Catholic is essentially 
different from the ‘‘manner’’ of another man. By ‘‘manner’”’ 
is meant more than a way of conducting oneself, of acting 
in such a way under certain circumstances. Manner, to 
them and to us, means the expression of a creed and a 
philosophy, the externalization of the inner man. They say, 
then, that a Catholic’s philosophy is different from that of 
other men. In this, with the proper distinctions, we agree. 
But in many cases, even those of some Catholic critics, we 
would have reason to suspect that the party with whom we 
agreed could not tell us exactly to what we had agreed. 

The court of final appeal is the taste of the educated 
gentleman; and further that the literary taste of such a one 
is congruous with his character. It is not some specialized 
and detached faculty, such as might be employed in one 
of the sciences, but rather an expression of the total nature 
of such a man. Behind it all is the notion that underlies 
the designation of the famous Oxford school: Jiterae 
humaniores. 

The Romeward journeying of outstanding literary per- 
sonages has occasioned varied reactions. While these new 
members are received with thankful hope by Catholics, not 
a few among secular literary circles indulge in puzzled and 
rueful headshaking at such evident talent hiding itself be- 
neath a bushel of Papist superstitions. Some, with an instinct 
born of jrejudice, would even deny the existence of the 
talent. Confirmed bohemians these, apostles of a good time, 
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pluming themselves complacently for their own courageous 
ability to remain jolly pagans. 

Any fair-minded critic, however, despite the over-zealous 
encomiums of friends and the intentional slurs of foes, will 
hesitate before he labels mediocre a group numbering Alice 
Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, Sigrid Undset, 
Philip Gibbs, Compton Mackenzie, Giovanni Papini, Shiela 
Kaye-Smith, Jacques Maritain, Paul Claudel, Ronald Knox, 
Christopher Dawson, Bruce Marshall, Christopher Hollis, 
Claude Williamson, J. A. Cronin, and Hilaire Belloc. 

It is not so much the matter of a book that counts; it is 
the manner of the man who writes the book. As an artist, 
the novelist, Catholic or otherwise, must write of immorality 
or vice, because vice is found in human existence. But he 
must not confine himself to vice, for virtue is also found in 
human life. He must write of them both, and he must write 
of them in such a way as will show their true value: the 
glory and the praiseworthiness of virtue, the ignominy of 
vice. And in so writing the Catholic author writes as a man 
as well as a Catholic, for his rational human nature provides 
him with the truth. A Catholic writer has an even wider 
field of subject matter. What really matters is the manner 
of the artist. Does he write in such a way that the Creator 
of the universe, leaning out like the Blessed Damozel from 
the gold bar of Heaven, can recognize in that man’s produc- 
tion a true picture of His handiwork? If he presents such 
a picture, if he accepts the material which nature so bounti- 
fully proffers him, and if he perfects that material by the 
magic of his art, your writer has the manner of a true artist. 

The favourite definition of a novel offered by histories of 
literature is the phrase: ‘‘a panorama of life.’’ The meaning 
of the definition should be clear from what has been said. 
What is of interest, though, is the fact that very few of our 
modern so-called novels are novels at all, according to this 
definition. They are not ‘‘panoramas of life.’’ They are 
not panoramas of anything, but are a one-sided presentation 
of what passes for life among the moderns. The novelist of 
to-day, with his good eye on the best seller of yesterday as 
a model, seeks with the other eye enough instances of 
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abnormality to fill the required number of pages. His 
panorama is about as wide as a keyhole. And this is pre- 
cisely why modern fiction is so patently inartistic. 

Style ‘‘is the choice and arrangement of language, with 
only a subordinate regard to the meaning to be conveyed’’; 
and, in so far as literature can claim to be a fine art, the 
question of style must always be the determining arbiter of 
merit. Style, therefore, is aristocratic; the very bond, 
indeed, of the aristocratic virtues, for it demands restraint, 
discipline, and taste. To-day the tendency of the time is 
altogether away from aristocratic checks and balances; it 
make for democracy, and licence. Yet, essential as style 
must be to the art of writing, the desire to manifest it has 
often proved the pitfall of the conscientious. Because every 
great writer has been known by a ‘‘cachet,’’ it is the natural 
embition of the tyro to develop a ‘‘cachet’’ of his own, with 
the result that self-consciousness and pose soon stifle 
sincerity. Even masters of their craft have not been exempt 
from the failing. The richly-coloured decoration of Ruskin, 
and the playful irony of Matthew Arnold, are continually 
on the razor-edge of affectation. Swinburne ‘‘forgets that 
figures and language allowable in poetry are not also allow- 
able in prose’; and Green wastes his unquestionable 
eloquence on disproportioned passages of diffuse rhetoric. 
Prose, in fact, is a much more difficult medium than poetry, 
and yet there is a popular delusion that anyone can write 
prose who has his facts at his disposal and his argument in 
order. On the contrary, the English language abounds in 
flawless poetry, while its passages of flawless prose could be 
collected within the limits of a fairly modest anthology. 

Two schools of criticism give us special cause for wonder: 
the school that seems to seek for the Catholic writer greater 
restrictions than actually exist, and the school that admits 
lesser restrictions, but offers them as excuse for the poverty 
of Catholic literature. 

Both these schools have something of the radical element 
in them. One attempts to choke art in the meshes of an 
arbitrary and abnormally developed moral code; the other 
attempts the same thing by the less courageous method of 
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overlooking the truth instead of enlarging upon it. Both 
schools, however, seem to agree in this, that the manner of 
a Catholic cannot be the manner of an artist, for the Catholic 
has too many restrictions dangling from his pen, too many 
‘don’ts’’ to obey, too many dogmatic prohibitions to 
observe. 

The biographer’s business, Guedalla maintains, is not 
to be complimentary, but to lay bare the facts of the case, 
as he understands them. His understanding may not be 
complete or entirely just, but it is a coherent interpretation; 
and it is safe to say that no one could read Strachey’s 
studies without deriving an insight into the spirit of the last 
century such as the utmost dry-as-dust research could never 
supply. To the explorer of the past, he recommends the 
method of the scientist in surveying some ocean-bed. 

He will row out over that great ocean of material, and lower 
down into it, here and there, a little bucket, which will bring up 
to the light of day some characteristic specimen from these far 
depths to be examined with careful curiosity. 

It is often assumed that Higher Criticism has damaged 
the character as well as changing the dates of the Old 
Testament Books. But there could be no greater mistake. 
The debt that the English people, in particular, owe to this 
literature is incalculable. Mr. De la Mare is convinced of 
this. In a beautiful passage he insists that: 

All that man is or feels or (in what concerns him closely) 
thinks; all that he loves or fears or delights in, grieves for, desires 
and aspires to is to be found in it [the Old Testament] either 
expressed or implied. As for beauty, though this was not its 
aim, and the word is not often used in it—it is ‘‘excellent in 
beauty,’’ and poetry dwells in it as light dwells upon a mountain 
and on the moss in the crevices of its rocks. In what other book 
—by mere mention of them—are even natural objects made in 
the imagination so whole and fair; its stars, its well-springs, its 
war-horse, its almond-tree? 

FELIX HOPE. 
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A CELTIC PRAYER BOOK 


SO far as concerns his native language, the Scottish Gael 
of to-day is illiterate. Educational policy has not been too 
sympathetic with the Gaelic. 

This accounts for the fact that, in spite of the tenacity 
with which Catholics in the Highlands have kept the Faith, 
there is but one book of devotion, printed in Scottish Gaelic, 
procurable to-day.’ 

A study of Lochran an Anama, ‘‘The Soul’s Lantern,” 
gives us a glimpse into the mind and soul of the Gael. Here 
we find, in addition to Gaelic translations of Latin and other 
prayers familiar to all Catholics, devotions peculiar to Celtic 
temperament. Here we are with Patrick and Columba and 
the other saints of Gaeldom, praying in the forms they used. 

Redolent of the daily life of the inhabitants of the High- 
lands and Isles in those far-off times, these prayers are still 
appropriate to the needs of their descendants. In the Outer 
Hebrides the Gael’s manner of life, his hopes and fears, even 
his natural surroundings, have altered less in 1,200 years 
than those of his neighbours in the course of a century. 

The sea and the mountains still provide the chief perils, 
whilst tilling the soil, herding the cattle, and fishing from 
small craft in stormy seas constitute the principal means of 
existence. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Be the Three-in-One with us by day and night, 


In the trough of the sea, or on mountain-side 
Be our Mother with us, and her arm about our head. 


‘‘The Consecration of the Three Narrows’’ (Wrists, Waist 
and Ankles), a prayer to St. Columba for the sanctification 
of every bodily act, is probably one of the oldest Celtic 
prayers we have. 

It begins with the Latin ‘‘In nomine patris,’’ followed by 
the Gaelic ‘‘I consecrate the Three Narrows of the Hands, 
the Body, the Feet, in memory of Holy Colum of the 





1 Lochran an Anama. (Sands & Co.; 2/-.) 
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Chapel.’’ This is repeated with the addition, ‘‘and in the 
presence of all the Gaelic Saints.’ Then again in Latin, the 
verse ‘‘Spero in Deo’’ and the Gloria Patri. The act of 
consecration repeated and the following conclusion, reminis- 
cent of ‘‘St. Patrick’s Breastplate’’: 


O Holy Colum! Pray swiftly, completely, earnestly. Pray 
north and south, east and west; pray down and up, here and 
yonder; pray behind and in front, to and fro; and till the Day 
of Doom. 

An Evening Hymn, exquisitely simple in the Gaelic, 
begins : 

I lie down this night before Mary and her Son, 

Before the Mother of my King, who keeps me from all harm, 


I will not lie down with Evil, nor Evil with me, 
But in God’s Presence I will lie down, and my God beside me. 


The Right Hand of God under my head, 

The Light of the Spirit above my head, 

The Cross of the Nine Angels covering me 

From the crown of my head to the sole of my foot. 


The hymn concludes with a prayer to be preserved from 
the pains of Purgatory and ‘“‘the fire that is not quenched.”’ 
This short Act of Commendation is for morning or 
evening: 
God be with me lying down, 
God be with me rising up, 
God be with me each hour of daylight, 
No hour without Him, 
God steering me, God guiding me. 


A prayer to the Divine Humanity is typical of the Gael’s 
use of unusual simile: 


Pray, to the Feet of Christ white as milk, 
To the Knees of Christ strong as the rock, 
To the Winding-sheet of Christ transparent as the mist, 
To the Bosom of Christ soothing as the wave, 
To the Shoulders of Christ broad as the hills, 
To the Mouth of Christ perfect as a flower, 
To the Arms of Christ supple as thongs, 
To the Fingers of Christ commanding as the heavens; 
And to His Holy Head. 


Protection of the cattle from dangers, real or imaginary, 
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must always have been one of the chief anxieties of a people 
whose circumstances have never, at the best, been far re- 
moved from poverty, and at the worst have seen the race 
decimated again and again by sheer starvation. 

“‘The Blessing of the Flock’’ shows that anxiety relieved 
by prayer and resignation to the Will of God: 
I send these cattle before me 
According to the Will of the King of the Universe, 
Mary keeping, attending, watching them 
O’er mountain, glen and plain. 


From crag and snowdrift and stream, 

From wandering, from the thousand pits, 
From the arrows of the slender fairy folk, 
From the heart of mischief, from the evil eye. 


Mary Mother, herd all the young; 

Brigid of the smooth palms, protect my kine; 
Columcille, Saint of highest virtue, 

Protect the young, increase the flock. 


O my Lady, O my Mother, remember I am thine, 
Keep me, defend me, as thine own and as thine own inheritance. 


This ‘‘Blessing’’ is not, perhaps, in general use to-day, 
but thirty years ago the compiler of Lochran an Anama, 
Father Archibald Campbell, S.J., evidently thought pro- 
per to include it. Since that date another book, Jul a’ 
Chriosduidh (The Christian’s Guide) has been popular with 
the younger generation. 

This latter book, which is a translation into Gaelic of 
prayers familiar to all Catholics, was published in Anti- 
gonish, Canada, but is now out of print. 

J. MACFARLANE-BaRRow. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THOMIST MANIFESTO. The Event of the Month in the domain 
of periodical publication is undoubtedly the appearance of 
the special double number of LA REVUE THOMISTE devoted 
to Théologie et Action. Throughout its history Thomism has 
opposed itself resolutely to every form of Voluntarism, to 
every theory or practice which would assert the primacy of 
Will over Intellect, of Action over Contemplation, of Prac- 
tice over Theory. ‘‘L’ Action n’est point une régle. Elle ne 
peut l’étre qu’a une condition: étre, elle-méme, réglée. 
Nous savons trop les résultats d’une économie spirituelle ou 
matérielle qui ne sert que les intéréts sans obéir aux lois 
dictées par l’intelligence et la science.’’ In the face of the 
Faustian In the beginning was Action and Power Thomism 
reasserts the Johannine Jn the beginning was the Word. For 
many years past the REVUE THOMISTE has opposed itself to 
modern forms of voluntarism and activism: the heretical 
forms in modernism, the non-Catholic philosophical forms 
of M. Bergson and Brunschwig, the philosophy of L’ Action 
of M. Blondel. But no longer is activisme a matter for mere 
academic discussion; it is a problem which must be threshed 
out and settled before there can be any true Catholic Action; 
to many who have never heard of Brunschwig or Blondel it 
is the real but unsuspected ‘‘Root of our Differences.’’ More- 
over, the REVUE THOMISTE, the principal organ of what has 
been called ‘‘high’’ or ‘‘right-wing’’ Thomism, believes that 
it has detected new forms of activisme in contemporary 
thought and practice among Catholics, sometimes appearing 
under the name of Thomism itself, often under mistaken 
pretext of promoting Catholic Action. This special number 
aims at reaffirming traditional and conservative Thomism in 
face of this new activisme. A list of titles of the articles 
which compose it must suffice for now to give some idea of 
its scope and importance: The Intellectual Function of 
Theology in the Apostolate; Theology, the Supreme Science 
of Human Life; Theology and the Individual Conscience; 
Theology and Codified Action; Theology and the Life of 
Faith; Religion and Life: An Activist Theory of Holiness 
(Dr. A. Rademacher’s Religion und Leben); The Thomist 
Theology of Faith and the Development of Dogma; The 
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Historical Method and the Teacher of Theology; Le Pére 
Laberthonniére. It is hoped in a forthcoming number of 
BLACKFRIARS to give more detailed attention to this volume 
(it contains nearly 300 pages); a work which concerns not 
only the professional theologian but, indirectly at least, the 
Catholic public at large. It is obtainable from L’Ecole de 
Théologie, Saint Maximin, Var, France, for 18 francs post- 
free. 


SUGAR FOR SALT. Paul Claudel has written: ‘‘Si le sel perd 
sa saveur, dit l’évangile, avec quoi salera-t-on? Les catho- 
liques modernes répondent d’une seule voix: Avec du 
sucre.’’” And ‘‘Poseidon,’’ in that excellent review of the 


British students at Fribourg University, THE TRIDENT, com- 
ments powerfully: 


Maritain has written of ‘‘the devilish ugliness, an offence to 
God and far more harmful than is generally believed to the 
spread of religion, of the great bulk of contemporary objects 
manufactured for the decoration of Churches.’’ It isn’t so much 
that repository art is as démodé as Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’’ if it was 
just a question of being démodé it would be of little importance, 
but the point is that the commercial statue of St. Theresa of 
Lisieux propagates a lie and that of the Sacred Heart is often 
nothing less than blasphemous. The deplorable state of ecclesi- 
astical art in England must have a shocking effect on the Catholic 
body. Statues, instead of depicting the strength of Our Lord and 
the Saints, express sloppiness, weakness and sugary sweetness. Jt 
is not primarily a question of aesthetics but of theological truth. 


The italics are ours. Fr. Ivor Daniel in the no less excel- 
lent SOWER (July) is equally powerful, and also searches out 
causes and remedies. The quantity, as well as the quality, 
of the things that ‘‘clutter up’’ our churches receives his 
attention: 


We have mistakenly maintained the ‘“‘loud’’ tradition of the 
Counter-Reformation. Because Protestantism would have no 
statues we would have any amount of them. Because it would 
have no altars we must have altars on which the primary purpose 
of Sacrifice would be obscured by the secondary adjuncts of a 
sub-dedication, or of a concentrated attention to the furniture of 
Exposition. . . . We may realize with misgiving that if our neo- 
Anglican friends succeed in making communion-tables look like 
altars we too often succeed in making our altars look like adjuncts 
to the towering apparatus of the Throne. Worse than this, we 
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sometimes allow the very height of the Throne to display a statue 
of the Sacred Heart or the Madonna surmounting and dwarfing 
the Cross of Sacrifice with or without the Tabernacle. While it is 
certain that our holy religion may find expression in many forms 
and according to the ethos of many centuries, it is a mistake to 
confine it to a certain phase of over-emphasis. . . . At a time 
when the minds of so many are turned towards the essentials of 
our Faith, have we the right, in justice and charity, to present 
that Faith with such externals as their apparently indispensable 
adjuncts—perpetually depicting the Virgin of Nazareth as a 
Queen crowned at Munich, or her Divine Son as an Infant in a 
rococo dress imagined by devout religious in old-time Prague? 


Fr. Daniel quotes some tragi-comic instances from his 
own experience and from a work by a German Doctor of 
Theology with the title In the Name of the Liturgy against 
Religious Infantilism, and concludes: 


Meanwhile the ultimate struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism is being waged in no uncertain terms. We need there- 
fore to concentrate on essentials, to emphasize principles, and to 
present the externals of our Faith with a dignity related to Dogma 
and therefore capable of inspiring genuine Piety. . . . Protes- 
tantism, as such, is now dying or dead. In Russia, in Mexico, in 
Germany, and, less openly, in every other land, the issue is 
between Christianity and Materialism. We must see to it that our 
churches, even the smallest and humblest, convey our essential 
convictions in dignified expression, and that the inspired sanity 
of the Liturgy shall preserve us from the Sentimentalism and 
Formalism which may otherwise mislead those who have the 
Faith—and, much more, those who are looking for it. 


RECOVERY WITHOUT REFORM. The comments of the editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD on the collapse of N.R.A. are so 
applicable to features of the type of propaganda which the 
National Government and its minions are trying to put over 
as to deserve a long quotation: 


The N.R.A. is gone. With it, for the moment, has gone the 
hope of social and economic reform. But if we don’t get reform, 
we shall get revolution, soon or late. Recovery without reform 
will not do. Seven devils will return in the place of one. Nothing 
is settled, says the axiom, until it is settled right. A natural 
resumption of business and of international trade, a healthy con- 
dition of the stock market (if that chronic invalid can ever be 
anything but sick), the taking up of the slack in unemployment 
(some slack! with 10 or 12 million potential workers unemployed), 
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the abolition of the dole as prosperity returns—all these things 
will not save us. The most traitorous utterance that a man may 
make at the present juncture is, ‘‘Everything will be all right 
again: Business as usual.’’ Such a one cries Peace, Peace when 
there is no peace. He is an enemy disguised as a patriot. So were 
the artificial optimists who in 1928 sang the beguiling refrain, 
“‘Prosperity is just round the corner.’’ Let us not pull the wool 
over our own eyes; the world will never be the same again. The 
War and the Seven Years’ Depression mark an epoch in human 
history, just as surely as the Emancipation of the American 
Colonies, or the guillotining of the Bourbons. 


To repeat: Recovery without reform will be a greater calamity 
than Depression. It will be as though a sinner were to get absolu- 
tion without contrition. He thinks he is just where he was before 
his sin, but the truth is that he has added sacrilege to his account. 
If the world resumes where it left off in 1928, with no reformation, 
its last state will be worse than its first. . . 


Since N.R.A. is ruled out, something will be found to take its 
place. In one way or another we must have social reconstruction. 
Ordinary folk like this writer have been called Alarmists and 
Communists for saying such things. But unordinary persons, the 
Pope for instance, have said as much and more. The absolute 
need of social reform is declared and emphasized in the Rerum 
Novarum of Pope Leo and the Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius 
quite as forcefully as in Das Kapital of Karl Marx or in the 
Communist Manifesto. Reform must come. If the business world 
will not have the papal brand, it will in the end have to take 
something less palatable. Neither the business world nor the 
social world can revolve backward. . . . Chesterton says some- 
where, ‘‘The answer to the statement ‘you cannot turn back the 
hand of the clock’ is that you can.’’ Yes, you can; but if you do 
you may ruin the clock. No, the revolution must go on—clock- 
revolution, earth-revolution, social revolution. If the world is 
wise it will accept the Pope’s plan for a smooth, peaceful, orderly 
revolution in line with the laws of nature. If not, the world will 
get such a jolt as will make the worst earthquake seem like a 
ripple on a pond. 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER. We extend a warm welcome to the 
English CATHOLIC WORKER, the first number of which 
appeared in June. It is modelled closely on the American 
sheet of the same name whose praises we have already sung. 
It would be premature to prophesy what impression this 
courageous venture will make on the British working- 
classes, Catholic or non-Catholic; but it should be effective 
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in arousing Catholics generally to a sense of social responsi- 
bility—-which implies, not a lip-service to Principles but a 
determination to apply them. The CATHOLIC WORKER should 
help us to bring Quadragesimo Anno and Catholic social 
teaching generally down to brass tacks of British manufac- 
ture. There is a real danger that, without some such paper 
as this to spur us, the encyclicals may become mere sops to 
our conscience rather than incentives and guides to deter- 
mined and self-sacrificing action. 

Another American propaganda sheet which might be imi- 
tated (mutatis mutandis) in this country is the new five-cent 
wisDoM. ‘‘It is dedicated to the great task of constructive 
propagation of the thesis that: Man Is Because God Is. The 
blighting soul-destroying plague of the day is not, we think, 
so much the economic and social maze in which the world 
founders, but the deadly trend towards indifferentism and 
the abandonment of the idea of God.’’ Many leading 
American Catholic thinkers and publicists have combined to 
produce the first number. A little ‘‘loud,’’ and somewhat 
naive for even the most unsophisticated English taste; but 
its eight pages are crammed with invaluable popular apolo- 
getic. Obtainable from the offices of the Trinity League, 


32 West 60th Street, New York City. The offices of the 
CATHOLIC WORKER are at 13 Langworthy Road, Salford, 6, 
and 2-4 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CONTEMPORANEA. BEDA Review: Abyssinia: Evelyn Waugh 
up to Black Mischief again. What Mussolini wants to clean up: 
a vivid and grim picture. 

CaTHOLIC GAZETTE (July): The International Church: the last 
round of the liveliest and most important correspondence in an 
English Catholic periodical for many a year. 

CatHoLic WorLD (July): The Case for the Mexican Government: 
Fr. McSorley examines ex-President Gil’s apologia for the 
Mexican persecutions. 

Ciercy Review (July): F. W. Maitland and Anglican ‘‘Con- 
tinuity’’ by A. Back, A.A. A useful summary of a devastating 
work. 

ComMONWEAL: Applying Catholic Action (June 21) and Social 
Order and Education (June 28). Editorials drawing lessons 
for U.S.A. from BLACKFRIARS articles by Fr. Ferdinand 
Valentine and Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias. 
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CONTEMPORARIES (Cambridge): A Doubt about Mr. Dawson 
which it should not be difficult to resolve. Mr. Dawson and 
the combination of religion with mass-civilization considered 
as a menace to culture: Fr. Thomas Gilby as its stalwart 
champion. 


DownsIDE REvIEW (July): Abbot Chapman on Prayer. The 
orthodoxy of the Abbot’s letters defended by their editor on 
the invitation of Archbishop Goodier. Catholic Action and the 
Mass by Dom Gregory Murray. The technical term ‘‘Catholic 
Action’ misapplied again; but an admirable essay showing 
that the main purpose of the Liturgical Movement is congre- 
gational worship. Freewill and Causality by Dom Mark 
Pontifex: a noble attempt to put into English the Thomist 
critique of determinism. Some important reviews, notably of 
Unwin’s Sex and Culture and ‘‘Father Clement’s’ Catholic 
Reunion. 

DuBLIN REVIEW (July): King George V’s Jubilee: a striking and 
important essay by the Archbishop of Westminster. The 
Venerable Bede: a posthumous paper by Fr. Bede Jarrett. 
The Burning of Sappho by Fr. Henry Tristram: ecclesiastical 
obscurantism Not Guilty. 


HOcHLAND (July): England und das Empire by Dr. Albrecht Graf 


Monteglas. An exceptionally well-informed study of our British 
selves, our mentality and our works: shows how we are 
unconsciously becoming Fascised. 


MEMORIE DOMENICANE (March-April): Special number devoted 
to St. Dominic. 


ORATE FRATRES (June 15): Catholic Action and Liturgical Life 
by John J. Griffin: ‘“The perfect Catholic is he in whom the 
liturgical life overflows in the charity-consecrated apostolate of 
efficacious Catholic Action; the liturgical life superabounding 
in Catholic Action forms the ideal ‘other Christ.’ ’’ An admir- 
able essay, written in complicated ‘‘R.C. American’’—should 
be translated into plain English. 


Pax (July): An Eastern Churches Number—this time mostly 
concerned with the Eastern churches in Palestine. 


SowER (July): The Educational Value of the Liturgy consists in 
its aptitude to teach—in its own powerful non-didactic fashion 
—not in its aptitude to be taught: the first instalment of a 
valuable paper by Dom Columba Cary-Elwes. 


STIMMEN DER ZEIT (June): Nach vierhundert Jahren by Fr. Max 
Pribilla, S.J. A fine commentary on Mgr. Besson’s Aprés 
quatre cents ans pleading for ‘‘an entirely new attitude on the 
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part of Catholics to the world of religious thought among 
present-day Protestants.”’ 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (June 10): L’humanisme en défaut by Fr. 
Thomas Deman, O.P. St. Thomas’s doctrine regarding fallen 
man’s need for Grace applied to humanism; humanist values 
themselves unattainable without supernatural aid. 


PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
FASCISM AND FREEDOM 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Str,—Father Drinkwater states in his article ‘‘Money Free 
from Usury’’ (BLACKFRIARS, June) that Fascism hates the idea 
of the ordinary man being free and that they want to thrust the 
mass of men back into drudgery and poverty, etc. I would 
suggest that this is a complete travesty of facts which could be 
proved by a quotation from Mosley’s Greater Britain or the 
Blackshirt Policy. 

Father Drinkwater suggests that the mass of men are now 
“‘materially’’ free. Can he really mean to do so? 

I beg leave to quote Sir Oswald’s own written word in reference 
to liberty, material liberty: 

Surely no one can imagine that the British, as a race, are free. 

The essence of liberty or freedom to enjoy some of the fruits of life, 
a reasonable standard of life, a decent house, good wages, reasonable 
hours of leisure after hours of work short enough not to leave a man 
exhausted, unmolested private happiness with wife, children and 
friends, and finally the hope of material success to set the seal on 
private ambition: these are the realities of liberty to the ordinary 
man. 
How many possess this liberty to-day? How can the mass possess 
such freedom in a period of economic chaos? Many unemployed, 
the remainder living in the shadow of unemployment, low wages, 
long hours of exhausting labour, bad houses, the uncertainty of 
industrial collapse and universal confusion. . .. What humbug, 
then, to talk of liberty. 

Surely it is only right for people to work reasonable hours for 
a real living wage, either by physical labour, the brain or capital 
(again for only a fair return), so long as people are taught to use 
their leisure profitably for themselves—a task Fascism deems 
extremely important. 

I am, Sir, 


Yours, etc., 
R. N. CrarK. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


CuLTURE LATINE ET ORDRE SocIAL. By the Most Rev. Martin 
Stanislas Gillet, O.P. (Flammarion; 12 frs.) 


In these times when the foundations of Society are so much 
discussed it is as well to be reminded of the spiritual basis upon 
which all such talk rests. The material or mechanical means 
are, after all, secondary, and it is of the first importance 
that the principles which give cohesion to society should be 
grasped in all their starkness before the more immediate 
problems are broached. All thinking men know this, but 
how few are prepared to face these principles may be gathered 
from the day to day solutions which are characteristic of the 
management of public affairs. 

That the head of one of the most active and influential 
bodies within the Church should have seen fit to devote some 
of his much occupied time to the composition of a work on this 
subject is in itself even more impressive than the mere fact of his 
having found time for it in the midst of his multifarious engage- 
ments. Pére Gillet in his capacity of Master-General of the 
Dominican Order is in a specially advantageous position to sum 
up the essential features of the modern dilemma; not only was he 
trained to view the larger lines of social progress, but his present 
office compels him to put theory to the test of practical experience 
over a wide expanse of the earth. In this book we have the fruit 
of a considered judgment on modern thought. Right at the be- 
ginning of an inspiring foreword, which should be translated with 
the slightest possible delay in some thoughtful periodical, the 
distinguished author makes clear his use of the term Latin 
culture by defining it as the sum of ideas, sentiments and habits 
which, since the beginning of the Christian era, form the most 
authentic blend of classical and Catholic culture to be found 
among the nations subject to them and known as the Latin people. 
This last phrase, we are assured, is not used in any exclusive 
sense and is intended to embrace all who enjoyed the beneficial 
influence of Rome in the so-called ages of faith. 

The root trouble is soon pointed out. It is because moderns do 
not know how to think, that they do not think. Adopting a 
quotation from M. Julien Benda he indicates that it is for lack 
of the civilizing influence of Catholic culture or tradition that 
present-day affairs are so chaotic in art and in letters as well as 
in social and economic fields. 
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Then comes the keynote which recurs with increasing insis- 
tence in every chapter. The trouble is laid at the door of the 
long-standing confusion between the classical notion of person 
as opposed to individual; the former has gradually been degraded 
so as to be for many sociologists nothing but a unit, a cell in the 
social organism. Resentment against this illusory sacrifice of 
personality on the altar of Society is at the bottom of all social 
discontent, and the sympathetic appreciation it is given in this 
thoughtful work should do much to make the earlier work of 
Pére Gillet better known than it is in the English-reading world. 
“‘The name person is given to the spiritual principle which sums 
up, in the order of being, the constituent elements of the human 
compound into one unity and becomes the principle responsible 
for human acts in the order of action. While the name individual 
is reserved to that original totality which results in everyone from 
all the material but accidental elements which distinguish the 
body as by sex, race, temperament, heredity, etc.’’ (p. 24). 

Once this fundamental distinction is made it is easy to 
establish the respect due to an integral moral personality 
and also the role which such a person, when a Catholic, 
has to play in Society. So far there is nothing novel for 
a scholastic philosopher, but when it comes to the establish- 
ment of harmony between the secular common good and the 
common good of the Church the solution outlined is of interest 
to others besides the unthinking moderns. Whereas the humanist 
sees personality as endowed with reason and liberty and even 
responsibility, the Catholic sees something more than a principle 
of escape from determinism at work, nothing less than a creature 
made in the image of God and redeemed by Him in order to 
enjoy eternal life. Hence the necessity of establishing such a 
relationship between these beings and Society as will recon- 
cile the ultimate end of man with the present good of Society. 
Men live in Society in order that they may fulfil themselves; man 
cannot ignore or evade Society, but he is governed by social 
justice whereas Society is concerned only with distributive justice. 

It is precisely in the use of these juristic terms in which he is 
so expert that our author is most effective, and it would be a pity 
if their strangeness should serve to put off the lay reader, for they 
are the one sure means of elucidating the difficulties which sur- 
round this urgent problem. They amount to this: ‘‘The rights 
of man, the personal rights, are equal in all citizens, but the 
rights of citizens differ.’’ This distinguishes the Catholic view- 
point from that of both liberals and socialists. Whereas for the 
former man is an abstraction, an individual, the latter err 
regarding men only, the masses, at the expense of the individual. 

This is perhaps the most fruitful chapter in the book since it 
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clears up certain misconceptions common even among educated 
people; if they are not frequently betrayed it is because common 
sense usually intervenes to prevent the absence of principles from 
betraying itself. The next chapter, which is devoted to Justice 
and Charity, points the way to practical execution by expound- 
ing in current style matters heavy with theology. Justice, we are 
reminded, is a purely natural virtue, while charity, which must 
temper it, is essentially supernatural, a grace, no less than “‘le 
trait d’union vital entre Dieu et nous.’’ It is good to be reminded 
of these matters. 

In the chapters on the social order and political activity due 
insistence is laid upon the guidance provided by the encyclical 
literature of the past half-century. The vice of present political 
organization is its bias away from the spiritual element in 
Society, so it ts essential that we should return to a human con- 
cept of social life where the whole nature of man, which is at 
once spiritual and material, is taken into account. The problems 
of the family are placed in proper perspective, at the centre of 
Society. Then the crucial issue of education is thrashed out in 
its general lines with special reference to the adverse cultural 
effects of the Reformation. For Pére Gillet as for all thinking 
Catholics, it is the exaggerated notions of individualism which 
form the greatest obstacle to progress, their exploitation by 
opportunist politicians and ignorant demagogues demand a super- 
human effort of Catholics. With grace on their side and a living 
culture to draw upon they have an enormous field before them 
in the reorganization of education; ‘‘il faut revenir a 1’ensigne- 
ment des humanités.”’ 

In the last chapter the author returns to his favourite topic 
of international relations upon which he has so many wise things 
to say. Just as the family is the force of a nation, so integral 
nations must form the foundations of lasting international agree- 
ment, but the Catholic insistence on respect for the supernatural 
is up against the materialism of international politics. Patriotism 
isa good thing and even indispensable, but as between individuals 
it must ever be tempered by Christian charity. 

The publisher who would undertake to put within the reach 
of the English reading public a translation of this authoritative 
and much needed treatise will place a large number of thoughtful 
people in his debt. HERBERT KELDANY. 


RELIGION AND THE MopERN STATE. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 
Mr. Christopher Dawson has not, as most professional his- 


torians are apt to do, lost the ground from under his feet in 
dealing with present-day problems. Nor is his outlook limited 
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to the intellectual requirements of some Five Years’ plan, as we 
should expect from most professional politicians. He has put into 
this book that characteristic wisdom of his which unites excelling 
qualities of the historian and the Catholic philosopher of history. 
This book does not merely throw light upon a perplexing situa- 
tion; it does more—so it seems to me—it throws light upon our 
path. 


Mr. Dawson gives the problem indicated by the title its true 
setting: it is a European problem, and in the course of the book 
the analysis is carried to the point of showing the problem to be 
that of Western Civilization. While the social and political issues 
may be very different in outward appearance for the countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe on the one hand and those of 
Western Europe on the other, Mr. Dawson thinks that the prob- 
lem of the ‘‘New State’’ will have to be faced sooner or later 
everywhere. The ‘‘New State’ is the totalitarian and ‘‘absolu- 
tist’’ State, which to many who still enjoy the golden freedom 
of their democratic liberties is the height of absurdity. Now Mr. 
Dawson shows that the political and social institutions of nine- 
teenth century Liberalism and Capitalism are bound to give way 
some day, when the spiritual foundations on which they were 
built have crumbled. Liberalism was the secularist version of 
a Christian principle, but it has spent or is rapidly spending its 
force and has lost or is rapidly losing its grasp over people’s 
minds. Liberalism is not an ultimate principle, it is an inter- 
mediary and passing phenomenon—both in the world of ideas 
and the world of political history. The choice for us is not 
between Liberalism and Dictatorship. The problem reads, After 
Liberalism, what? 


Contemporary history has provided a concrete answer for some 
nations and is giving a lesson to the rest of them. But, Mr. 
Dawson argues, there are many forms and disguises which the 
Totalitarian State may take on. As he says in an amusing 
sentence, there may be a Totalitarian State that relies on free 
milk and birth-control clinics rather than on castor oil and con- 
centration camps. Incidentally, he thinks this is likely to be the 
English version of the Totalitarian State. Mr. Dawson in various 
places of the book discusses the problems of contemporary 
England, and, while the present reviewer is hardly qualified to 
give his opinion on those parts, it is evident that Mr. Dawson will 
succeed in making every reader see that the things he is talking 
about are eminently vital issues at home. So much so that from 
a purely Continental angle one may regret that Mr. Dawson has 
treated Fascism and National Socialism rather summarily, 
whether in their supposedly good or evil aspects. This is no 
criticism but rather the acknowledgment of the fact that Mr. 
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Dawson in the present book has still withheld from us his per- 
tinent opinion on some points of interest for the whole question. 
At the same time, I ought to say that this is not due to limitations 
of outlook or a lack of comprehension of the Continental situa- 
tion. The book, once more judged from the Continental point 
of view, seems to me so important that I should welcome its 
being translated and made more fully accessible to Continental 
ple. 

Pethe importance of a book of this kind is not told from the 
amount of strict agreement it can command but rather from the 
measure of fruitful thinking it provokes and from the vital con- 
tacts it is capable of establishing in the readers’ minds with 
reality. Mr. Dawson’s book is, then, of the very greatest impor- 
tance, because it meets these requirements to quite an exceptional 
degree. It would of course be a great mistake to look for any 
facile ‘‘Christian’’ solution of the problem of the State. As Mr. 
Dawson says, ‘““The one merit of a relatively Christian age or 
culture—and it is no small one—is that it recognizes its spiritual 
indigence and stands open to God and the spiritual world; while 
the age or culture that is thoroughly non-Christian is closed to 
God and prides itself on its own progress to perfection.’’ This is 
why the house Marxism is devising ‘‘is a prison because it has 
no windows.”’ And there lies the danger of the Totalitarian 
State, i.e., that it will tolerate and even welcome Religion, but 
only to such an extent as the State can make use of for its own 
ends taken as absolute. The Liberal conception of the State had 
taken Religion, or rather Christianity, as an irrelevancy. To the 
New State Religion is vital and relevant to the highest degree, 
because it needs and desires for itself the spiritual foundations 
which Religion, or some kind of religion, will alone provide. 

The problem which Catholics and Christians generally have to 
face with regard to the New State would be a comparatively easy 
one if the Christian Religion were all in a compartment of its own 
separated from the business of life. Mr. Dawson has a strong 
sense of the falseness of such an attitude, which, alas, has been 
too common on the part of Christians in modern times. He 
shows the lesson we may learn from the New State, and will 
have to learn for ourselves if we are to meet its challenge. 
The book is an admirable appeal to Christians to be more worthy 
of the name they are called upon to honour before the world. 

OskKAR BAUHOFER. 


FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WoRLD. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Richard O’Sullivan. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


Mr. O’Sullivan is to be congratulated both on having trans- 
lated this book and on having done it without any trace of that 
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archaistic manner which is so common a characteristic of English 
contributions to the philosophia perennis. A review has already 
appeared in these pages (January, 1935) of M. George Viance’s 
Préface 4 une Réforme de l’Etat which owed an acknowledged 
debt to M. Maritain’s Du Régime Politique et de la Liberté, of 
which the book now before us is a translation. 


So many topics are touched on that we must select for com- 
ment some which seem to admit most readily of discussion. On 
page 42 we read: ‘‘According to this philosophy civil society is 
essentially ordered not to the freedom of choice of each citizen 
but to a common good of the temporal order which provides the 
true earthly life of man and which is not only material but moral 
also in its scope.’’ By this time it is clear that one cannot put 
the notion of a common good in the forefront of one’s political 
philosophy without expecting to be asked to give a clear account 
of it. In the review of M. Viance’s book already mentioned, 
indecision and vagueness about this was one of the points of 
criticism. The matter is more satisfactorily dealt with here, though 
the passages are scattered. M. Maritain brings out the formal 
and dynamic nature of the common good already existing in the 
State, and which is, indeed, a constitutive principle of the State. 
Besides being formal and so a principle both of being and of 
operation, it may however also be said to be fluid. It is because 
the temporal common good is not the final term of the develop- 
ment of society but is essentially subordinate to it and in a 
measure productive of the ultimate good of persons, united in a 
society higher than the civil one; because in every moment of its 
increasing actualization it passes and refers beyond itself, there 
is inevitably some difficulty in giving a concise and constant 
account of it. The difficulty is inherent in a political philosophy 
which recognizes that time is a preparation for eternity. When 
this is understood we can see better the significance of a sentence 
such as this: ‘Political society . . . is essentially directed, even 
through the temporal end that gives the state its character, to the 
establishment of social conditions which will secure for the mass 
of men such a standard of material, intellectual, and moral life 
as will conduce to the well-being of the whole community; so 
that every citizen may find in it a positive help in the progressive 
achievement of his freedom of autonomy.’’ Here we find a whole 
series of overlapping conditions each of which at successive stages 
of political and social development might be spoken of as the 
common good and all of which refer and lead more or less directly 
to the good of the person and the Church, the ultimate society, 
which is here described in terms of freedom, the freedom of 
autonomy. 

On the practical side M. Maritain at once gains one’s confi- 
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dence by his recognition of the special conditions and needs of 
the present time, so different from those of the Middle Ages. 
Catholic critics of our social and political life, recognizing that 
the principles of reform remain the same, are especially apt to 
overlook the nature of the material of their art, but M. Maritain 
is far from doing this. He does not forget the loss of the unity 
of faith and the difficulties that oppose its restoration; the con- 
trast, which the Reformers and all sorts of modern Manichees 
have made to appear a contradiction between Nature and Grace, 
the Temporal and the Spiritual; the feeling of despair which is 
apt to attack Christians when they discover that politics is a 
dirty game and begin to suspect that success can only be bought 
at the cost of soiling oneself. For these last he has both counsel 
and a message of hope, based on a clear insight into the supre- 
macy of spiritual means over temporal ones, of the humble things 
of this world over the great, and into the importance of getting 
behind labels and words to being and action. He shows us the 
possibility of a new technique of revolution and social recon- 
struction, on the lines of Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha (Truth- 
force, Love-force or Soul-force). It will be a thousand pities if 
M. Maritain should here cry only in the wilderness he anticipates. 
There are now so many men of good will who cannot see the 
wood for the trees that one hopes it may not be so. The reader 
should remember that although the actual outline of the per- 
sonalist, communal, authoritative constitution is but admittedly 
tentative, the principles there exemplified and the method by 
which they may be brought into acceptance and operation are 
of far wider application. H. C. THomas. 


FascISM—MAKE OR BREAK? By R. Braun. Translated by 
Michael Davidson. (Martin Laurence; 2/6.) 


A disappointing book, even when allowances are made for 
the difficulties of translation. How disappointing it is may be 
seen when it is compared with such a masterpiece of analysis as 
Lenin’s Imperialism or even with Dutt’s by no means negligible 
study of Fascism which is advertized on the wrapper and which 
was so studiously boycotted by the general run of political and 
literary weeklies. 

That the effective power behind Hitler is that of German 
Finance—Capital—heavily buttressed, incidently, by the Bank 
of England—has been obvious from the beginning, and was to 
be expected by any Catholic who had studied Quadragesimo 
Anno, particularly that classic analysis of the modern economic 
regime which is contained in §§100-109 in the English transla- 
tion published by the Catholic Social Guild in 1934. 

Certain important points emerge from a study of the Nazi 
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regime. The discordant elements which go to make up the Nazi 
Party are, nearly all, radically opposed in theory to the domi- 
nation of usury. The party itself is an amalgam of all the 
varied forces of revolt, mainly justified, in modern Germany. 
Hence its appeal, hence also—since it is an amalgam—its 
violence and its apparent irrationality. While all these discordant 
elements are in revolt against the liberal ideology and its accom- 
panying economic exploitation, the philosophic basis of the revolt 
is insufficient. For while a policy of revolt against a dominant 
mood is sufficient to produce a revolution, it is insufficient to 
produce a new social order. This lack of a really effective 
philosophic basis explains two curious facts—the domination of 
the movement by finance im practice and the absorption of 
Socialists and Communists into the Nazi ranks—which is gener- 
allly admitted. The distinction between two rival brands of 
totalitarian statolatry is, in practice, difficult for the masses. 
Incidentally, the Nazi agrarian policy is by no means the fiasco 
which the author suggests. T. CHaRLES-EDwarps. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ETUDES SUR PASCAL: DE L’AUTOMATISME ALA Fol. By Georges 


Desgrippes. (Paris: Téqui. 14 frs.) 


This is primarily an analysis of the doctrine of Pascal concern- 
ing the process of conversion—a design which leaves little room 
for originality, but supplies many opportunities for distortions 
and blunders of all kinds. ‘‘Nos instruments sont trop mousses 
.... On pp. 53 and 81, for example, there are sentences 
which look as though Desgrippes has overlooked one meaning of 
the word ‘‘coeur” in Pascal’s vocabulary—a purely intellectual 
faculty, ‘‘le coeur sent qu’il y a 3 dimensions dans |’espace’’; 
and it may be thought that Pascal’s reiterated and eloquent 
denial of the possibility of learning the Existence of God by 
reason has not received, in the fourth Etude, all the attention 
which the structural importance of this denial in the Argument 
du Pari demands for it. On the other hand, the whole theory of 
“‘automate,’’ as invented by Descartes and illustrated in the 
Pensées, is analyzed with excellent lucidity: this part of the book 
is perhaps the best work that has been done on the subject. 

But there is discussion here, as well as analysis. The degree 
and manner in which Nature and Grace are inter-related in the 
life of man were matters upon which Pascal professed interesting 
opinions. He recognized a Christian ethos, which could be 
separated both in theory and in practice from Christian belief. 
He recommended the imitation of specifically Catholic behaviour 
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as a stepping-stone between agnosticism and faith. He declared 
that Nature offers itself to Grace ‘‘by humiliations.’’ He con- 
ceived of a state (‘‘oui, mais . . . je suis fait de telle sorte que 
je ne puis croire’’) in which the desire of an ideal, darkly seen, 
may be the very work of Grace in a soul still immersed in Nature. 
The importance and complexity of Pascal’s theory of Habit in 
relation to these problems are excellently shown in Desgrippes’ 
first two Etudes, and his apology for the Pascalian ‘‘abétisse- 
ment’’ is at once original and persuasive. Let man once make 
the wager, admit the necessity of the incomprehensible, and 
deliberately order his life in accordance with a principle of topsy- 
turvydom, apparently contrary to all the dictates of Nature 
(though sanctioned by Reason—‘‘rien n’est si conforme a la 
raison que ce désaveu de la raison’), and he will be ‘‘abéti’’: 
then not only will serious Natural ‘‘obices’’ be removed, but 
positively, because ‘‘la soumission est un appel d’amour,’’ the 
prerequisite conditions of conversion will be achieved, and Grace 
is invited. 

Somewhat less convincing is the discussion, in the third Etude, 
of the difference between belief by Habit (‘‘qui fait tant de 
chrétiens’’), and belief by Inspiration. Pascal seems to have 
indicated no observable diversity between the two, but to have 
been content with the irreducible opposition which separates 
them in the Divine view. Desgrippes’ teleological explanation 
contributes little to our understanding of Pascal, and may even 
be regarded as an anachronism. 


Pascal’s rejection of orthodox natural theology, the reasons 
for which are sympathetically analysed in the fourth Etude, is 
complicated by a capital inconsistency. In the margin of the 
MS. of the Argument du Pari, beside the short passage of dia- 
lectic which was intended to dispose finally of the metaphysical 
proofs, Pascal has noted: ‘‘N’y a-t-il point une vérité substan- 
tielle, voyant tant de choses [vraies] qui ne sont point la vérité 
méme?’’—as clear an epitome of one form of the argument from 
contingency as could be desired. After writing the Pari, then, 
Pascal moved so much nearer to the orthodox view as to question 
the validity of his most important assumption—but not so far 
as to abandon the vicious argument. In these circumstances, 
there remains little hope of codifying the position of Pascal in this 
matter. The fluidity of his opinion is its best apology. ‘‘Pascal 
n’est pas un philosophe’’; and if the extraordinary vigour and 
activity of his mind incessantly led him to philosophize, he may 
yet claim the indulgence, as he receives all the patronizing con- 
descension, due to his amateur status. 


NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


JoHN FisHER AND THoMAS More: Two ENGLISH Saints. By 
Richard Lawrence Smith. (Sheed & Ward; 6/- net.) 


SAINT — FisHER. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 
2/-. 


Monsignor Smith’s book is provided with a foreword by the 
Archbishop of Westminster and was approved by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites for distribution to high officials of Church and State 
at the time of the Canonization. The author has added a foreword 
which is delightfully candid and sincere and prepares the reader 
for the really refreshing quality of the book. It is entirely fair, 
balanced and unpretending. The narrative flows easily and is 
suited to a present-day public and it has a particular value in 
showing to non-Catholics how enlightened and scholarly is the 
approach made to historical problems by the Roman Congrega- 
tions. The chapter on Caesaro-papism is particularly well done 
and the whole detail of St. Thomas’ life is carefully worked out. 
At times, as on p. 24, there is rather a strained effort after the 
picturesque in the actual writing. Monsignor Smith’s judgment 
is balanced and his brief comment on Elizabeth Barton is encoura- 
ging after the curious panegyric to which she has sometimes been 
subjected. The whole quality of the book is very high. 


Fr. McNabb’s little volume is very different. ‘Dear Reader!” 
the opening passage begins, ‘‘you are about to take part in per- 
haps the greatest tragedy of an age that wrote Hamlet and 
Macbeth.’’ He refers with justice to St. John Fisher’s ‘‘humble 
self-distrusting quest of the best.’’ And when he is dealing with 
this subject the book will appeal to all readers. On his historical 
judgments there will generally by two opinions. But the present 
reviewer finds the style of the book and the line of approach 
difficult. The book ends with these words: ‘‘. . . even on the 
morn they died Mr. More was merry and My Lord satisfied.”’ It 
seems doubtful whether the line of approach to historical ques- 
tions employed will appeal to non-Catholics or to most Catholics 
who have been brought up in the present century. The cost of 
both books is low. Monsignor Smith provides a most convenient 
volume which contains the lives of both saints; but it hardly 
seems fair to discuss the question of biographies produced in 
connection with this centenary without alluding to Professor 
Chambers’ admirable work, the fruit of twenty years of study. 
Students of St. Thomas More, who are unable to purchase more 
than one volume, will undoubtedly save their shillings until they 
have enough to purchase this. Davip MATHEW. 
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A CATHOLIC MEMORIAL OF LorRD HALIFAX AND CARDINAL 
MERCIER. By Anselm Bolton. (Williams & Norgate; 3/6.) 


Fr. Bolton has given us something which was very much 
needed—a history of Lord Halifax’s work for reunion, by an 
English priest who was intimate with many of those concerned 
in it, and who has in consequence a sympathetic insight into their 
aims, and the ideals which inspired them. 

Though it does not contain much that is new, his book gives us 
the facts in a new setting. Hitherto nearly all that has been 
written in England on this subject has been hostile to the slightest 
suggestion of the possibility of corporate reunion in any form. 
Fr. Bolton gives little direct evidence of his own opinions, but it 
would hardly be rash to infer from his general attitude that he 
views the ideal of corporate reunion with considerable sympathy, 
or to claim that his book is in many ways a striking apology for 
that ideal. 

It is by no means as certain as our ordinary controversial atti- 
tude or the contemptuous language of some of our journalism 
would lead us to suppose, that there is only one side to the 
question of corporate reunion, or that the last word has been said 
upon the subject by authority. We are faced in England to-day 
with the task of commending the Catholic Faith to our country- 
men. The majority of them acknowledge only the most shadowy 
allegiance to the Christian religion in any organized form, and 
there are many who have deliberately cut themselves adrift even 
from this. But there remains an important minority who are 
practising adherents of one or other of the Christian confessions. 
There are two possible views of the way in which these believing 
Christians should be dealt with in our attempts to commend the 
Catholic Faith to them. One is that they can only be brought to 
it by the disintegration and destruction of the religious communi- 
ties in which they are now embodied, and by their absorption as 
individuals into the existing organization of the Catholic Church. 
The other is that though individual conversions will continue to 
take place, perhaps in increasing numbers, yet these will always 
be the exception rather than the rule, because the transition from 
Anglicanism or Nonconformity to the Catholic Church involves 
so great a renunciation of the past—its atmosphere, its associa- 
tions and the formation given by its religious tradition—that 
comparatively few will be found in practice to make it. Conse- 
quently, so the holders of this view would maintain, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the immediate submission of individuals, and 
to work and pray for movements within the religious bodies now 
separated from the unity of the Church, which will bring them 
back one day to that unity with their corporate tradition not 
destroyed but perfected and purified. 
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It is obvious that many changes must take place on both sides 
before such an ideal can be realized. The Catholic Church does 
not change her dogmas but she has changed and does change her 
practice to meet the varying problems which successively con- 
front her; she is rigid in principle but can be flexible in its appli- 
cation. The ultimate reunion of Christendom will of necessity be 
the end of a long process. But if we believe in the supreme power 
of the Risen Christ we cannot doubt that it will come, and not 
till it does will the Church go forward in triumph on its work of 
converting the world to Him. This consummation is still very far 
off, and our work to-day lies not in projecting ready-made 
schemes of reunion, but in preparing the ground in which reunion 
will one day germinate and fructify. That work is a work of 
sympathy and understanding; a work of unravelling the network 
of misconception about each other in which we are all of us 
entangled; anyone who has had experience of both sides of the 
controversy knows how thick those entanglements can be; and 
more than anything else it is a work of bringing out and living in 
all its fullness the richness and depth of Catholic doctrine and 
life. The truth will stand out, so that all may see and accept it, 
not in the dust of controversy and hostile partisanship, but in the 
calm air created by an intense living of the Christian life and by 
a fervent will to understand those who differ from us, and what 
lies at the root of our differences. 

The small group of associates (both Catholic and Anglican), 
whom Lord Halifax gathered round him, believed most fully in 
this ideal of corporate reunion and in all that it implies. Those on 
the Catholic side were not eccentric freaks; some of them were 
scholars of European reputation, and one of the services’ that Fr. 
Bolton’s book does is to show that the reunion aspirations of 
Lord Halifax’s friends in France were part of a much wider 
intellectual movement which has made and is still making a deep 
impression on the intellectual life of the Church. In one sense 
Lord Halifax’s life work was abortive; the condemnation of 
Anglican orders and the breaking off of the Malines conversa- 
tions were a reversal of all his hopes. But he was a pioneer in the 
working out of a new method of approach between the separated 
parts of Christendom, and his work will not die. 

Henry St. Joun, O.P. 


RvuE AND ROSEMARY. 1487-1537 seen through a contemporary’s 
eyes. By Mary Sturge Gretton (Mrs. Gretton, J.P., B.Litt.). 
(Hall the Printer, Ltd., Oxford; 2/6.) 

So much of old-world Oxfordshire is linked with the strange 
history of Lady Katherine Gordon, that Mrs. Richard Gretton 
has been admirably inspired to present the beautiful wife of 
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“Perkin Warbeck’’—or was he Richard of York, after all? —as 
the leading lady of Rue and Rosemary. These delicately medi- 
tated scenes at Minster Lovel and Godstow, Abingdon and 
Fyfield, with vistas of the Kimbolton of wronged Queen Catherine 
and the Chelsea of St. Thomas More, find the cousin of the 
Fourth James of Scotland—a pathetic pawn in Stuart and Tudor 
statecraft—going her gracious womanly way, thrice widowed and 
four times a bride, in the courts, castles and country-houses of 
those shifting and difficult times. The author’s intimate know- 
ledge of that little traversed watershed the close of the fifteenth 
century—with its long slope up from the Middle Ages and its 
precipitous descent into the Renascence and modernity—localized 
in a country so legended as the environs of Oxford, renders the 
new book, as Crumplin was before it, a notable achievement in 
a distinguished field. Mrs. Gretton designs all the profits on the 
book’s sale for the Scholarship Fund of Burford Grammar 
School; and it is being sold for half-a-crown a copy by Hall the 
Printer, Ltd., Oxford. HELEN Parry EDEN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue Lrser Usua.is. With Introduction and Rubrics in English. 
(Desclée et Cie. Paper, 7.40 Belgas; Cloth, 10 Belgas.) 

Nearly forty pages of Introduction (mainly on the Rules of 
Interpretation), rubrics for the Offices, and page-headings have 
been translated into English; for the rest we have the Latin Liber 
Usualis. In our opinion the value of the book lies not in the addi- 
tion to the text of the rhythmic signs but in the text itself. We are 
told that the book is ‘‘intended specially for use in Seminaries, 
Cathedrals, and important Churches . . .’’ In other words, for 
choirs which have already considerable competence in singing, 
and in the singing of the chant. But there is far greater need of 
such a book as this for small parish choirs who wish above all 
to sing the Proper, irrespective of aesthetic effects. Again, even 
from the purely commercial point of view it seems that this book 
should have a circulation wider than amongst the important 
churches. It is essential that small choirs and, if possible, those 
nuclei of ardent layfolk who recognize their obligation to take an 
active part in the services of the Church, should have before them 
the authoritative text of the chant. We are indebted to the pub- 
lishers for supplying this need at a relatively small cost. But to 
us it seems of secondary importance that all should follow the 
method proposed in this book. Those to whom the Solesmes 
method appeals, on grounds either of scholarship or expediency, 
will find here all the help they need for following that method. 
But it should be remembered that unity of worship is not ex- 
pressed immediately by uniformity in singing. Each parish is a 
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unit in the Mystical Body and it expresses its unity within itself 
and with the rest of the Church in offering the common Sacrifice. 
So long, then, as each parish can with dignity and understanding 
conduct its own service, whether it be the Mass, or Vespers, or 
Compline, the method of singing adopted matters little. It seems 
necessary first of all that the laity should have the text before 
them. Then is the time to discuss the merits of a uniform method 
of singing. 

The Liber Usualis, besides being a treasure-house of the 
Church’s liturgy, is also a prayer-book. It contains, in Latin, 
the Ordinary of the Mass, the Epistles, Gospels and Prayers for 
Sundays and Feasts, besides the Offices of Vespers and Compline 
for each day of the week. It contains also many other Offices and 
functions which form the normal programme only of cathedrals, 
seminaries and important churches. We are certainly grateful to 
the publishers for this compact collection of the principal Offices 
of the liturgy. We should however suggest that the book be 
bought bound, for the paper cover is quite impracticable. 


BRENDAN Macinty, O.P. 


MUSIQUE DE L’AMouR. I—Emest Chausson et la ‘‘Bande 4 
Franck.’’ II—Henri Dupare ou de “L’Invitation au 
voyage”’ a la vie éternelle. Par Charles Oulmont. (Desclée 
de Brouwer; pp. 193 (with 7 illustrations) and 180 (with 7 
illustrations); 2 vols.; 20 frs.) 

César Franck has often enough been called a mystagogue. The 
spirit of a man is likely to be discernible in his children; and it is 
interesting to see whether in Franck’s bande the epithet finds 
justification. To them he was the Séraphin, the Pére Franck; his 
own personal mysticism impressed itself upon them—the way, 
for example, he would stop an inspired improvisation in order to 
fall upon his knees for the Consecration. But there are mystics 
and mystics. The solid, gentle humanity of Franck is also re- 
vealed. Duparc, the subject of the second of these volumes, has 
the same completeness: a man of prayer, a staunch friend, a 
lover of beauty, full of awareness, full of zest for the creation of 
beauty, critical in its appraisal, active in encouraging its birth. 
To savour beauty, and its creation, and then to accept willingly 
the sacrifice of it, that is sanctity. The atmosphere of the Proces- 
sion is sometimes regarded as implying in Franck and his school 
a lack of interest in the sublunary—to that sort of thing one 
photograph alone offers a charming answer: Duparc and his 
friends, jubilant with two mandolines, a trombone and a serpent, 
solemnly serenading Mme. Duparc, coy at an upper window. 

The first volume is eloquent of the charm and tragedy of Chaus- 
son; his friendship with Debussy—friendship was one of the gifts 
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of the bande—the devotion and humour of D’ Indy. For the appre- 
ciation of men’s music a little insight into their characters is often 
better than a multiplicity of technical disquisitions. These books 
do not profess to discuss the music of the school; they are studies 
of their lives; but there is just this insight in the intimate, sympa- 
thetic picture they give, relying as it does so much on unpublished 
letters, a picture which reveals at once humanity and mysticism, 
humour, patience, humility, disinterestedness. 

The spirit of these men, which M. Oulmont so sensitively 
reveals, is the spirit which has preserved music from the degra- 
dation into which other arts have fallen: the stagnation of the 
academic. A breadth of mind in judging idioms not immediately 
congenial, a tireless quest for absolute beauty and enmity towards 
the mediocre and the meretricious. There is a phrase of Duparc’s 
which all academicians should be made to wear as a phylactery : 
Ne jamais travailler d’aprés le public mais au contraire, faire 
travailler le public. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


MEDLEVAL STUDIES 

So far back as 1885, H. Denifle, O.P., in a masterly study, 
called the attention of scholars to the value of unpublished 
materials regarding the famous Joachim Abbot of Flore (1145- 
1202). Many have followed in the way shown by the great 
pioneer of Medieval studies, and much progress has been 
achieved in this field. However, despite the many researches, 
Abbot Joachim’s book Contra Magistrum Petrum Lombardum, 
in which he expounded his teaching on the Blessed Trinity con- 
demned by the IV Council of the Lateran in 1215, has not yet 
been discovered. But MS. 296, at Balliol College, Oxford, of the 
early fourteenth century, contains, among other treasures, a 
Liber contra Lombardumi (ff. 219r-235v), attributed in the MS. 
to Abbot Joachim. This MS., which is the only known copy of 
the work, has been scholarly edited by Prof. C. Ottaviano.! 

Now the question arises: Is this book identical with the work 
of the Abbot of Flore which was condemned by the Lateran 
Council? And if not, how far does it represent Joachim’s 
teaching ? ; 

Dr. Ottaviano convincingly establishes that the work, as it is, 
cannot be attributed to the Abbot himself. In fact, it cannot be 
anterior to the publication of Pope Gregory IX’s Decretal, 
September 5th, 1234, with a quotation from which it begins. 





1C. Orraviano: Joachimi Abbatis Liber contra Lombardum (Scuola 
di Gioacchino da Fiore). Roma, Reale Accademia d'Italia (Studi e 
Documenti 3), 1934-XII. pp. 310. Lire 50. 
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However, it is beyond doubt that it belongs to Joachim’s school. 
The Abbot’s own teaching on the Trinity has been preserved to 
us mainly through the decree of the Council of Lateran and in the 
résumé given by Aquinas in the Summa Theologica (I, q. 39, 
a. 5) and in the Collatio in secundam Decretalem. Dr. Ottaviano 
by comparing these two chief sources with the contents of the 
book, shows its conformity with Joachim’s doctrine, and even 
that it follows him so closely that it gives the impression of being 
perhaps Joachim’s lost book worked over by a faithful disciple. 

The discussion by the Editor of these and other problems by 
no means exhausts the contents of the Introduction; and even if 
one does not accept all the views expressed, it contains however 
such a wealth of material and good things that one does not feel 
inclined to quarrel about trifles. The edition is a model of its 
kind. The text is transcribed with utmost fidelity; three critical 
apparatus follow: in the first are given paleographical notes; in 
the second, the quotations in full; and in the third, the references 
to Joachim’s other works. Four detailed indexes, and a practically 
complete bibliography, comprising 255 items bearing on the 
subject-matter, enrich the volume. The schemes summarizing the 
whole work will prove of a very great service to all students. 

Like all the publications of the Reale Accademia d’ Italia this 
book is splendidly printed and produced. 


Dr. Ottaviano also gives us a hitherto unpublished part of the 
philosophy of William of Conches. Curiously enough, the two 
principal philosophical works of William of Conches (1080-1154), 
although printed several times, have never appeared under his 
name. The Dogmaticon philosophiae was attributed to William 
Aneponymus in the edition of 1567, and has elsewhere been 
ascribed to other philosophers. The Elementorum philosophiae 
Libri quattuor is sometimes found among the writings of the 
Venerable Bede or attributed, under the title De Philosophu 
Mundi, to Honorius of Autun. At Basle in 1571 it was published 
as Philosophicorum et astronomicorum Institutionum Libri tres 
and ascribed to William of Hirschau. 

Dr. Ottaviano now publishes a new part of this book according 
to three MSS., one of which was discovered by himself in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, the other two from the Stadtbiblio- 
thek at Munich. Prof. Saviano has accustomed us to excellent 
critical editions, and this one possesses all the good qualities of 
the others—the same richness of facts presented in most interest- 
ing fashion, the same meticulous care in the preparation of the 





2C. Orraviano: Un brano inedito della ‘‘Philosophia’’ de Gugliemo 
di Conches. (Naples: Alberto Morano: Collezione di testi filosofici 
inediti e rari. pp. xiii-60; 6 lire.) 
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NOTICES 


text. There is, however, one point which I should have liked to 
see more thoroughly discussed: the relation of this work to Hugh 
of St. Victor’s Eruditio Didascalia. It seems to me that there is 
more than ‘‘qualche punto di contatto’’ between the two works. 
It seems unquestionable that there is a strict dependence of one 
upon the other, or perhaps of both upon a common source. I 
hope to return to this problem in connexion with Kilwardby’s 
De ortu et divisione scientiarum of which a critical edition by the 
Very Rev. Fr. Bernard Delany and myself is forthcoming. 
DaniEL A. Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 
A CENTURY OF DETECTIVE StorIES. (Hutchinson; 3/6.) 


This monster volume contains a variety of well-chosen thrillers 
and should be in the hands of all detective story lovers. Sufficient 
testimony to the remarkable value offered to the reader is the list 
of names of well-known writers from whose works the stories have 
been chosen. 


Tue Worp IncaRNATE. A Harmony of the Gospels. By the 
Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Hierapolis. 
Burns Oates; 5/-.) 


A neat well-printed little book; a ‘‘harmony of the Gospels’’ in 
this sense, that it sets out the text of the Gospels in sections 
according to a system of chronology and collation which sub- 
stantially is that of Tischendorf’s Synopsis; when there are 
parallel accounts of the same event or doctrine, the texts being 
first put side by side and their data then co-ordinated by being 
worked into one narrative. The book certainly should ‘‘help 
many in prayer and meditation.’’ R. K. 


THE ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. By Noel Tindal. 
(John Bale, Sons & Danielsson; 3/6.) 


In his short book, written in dialogue form, Mr. Tindal makes 
a most necessary attack on the accepted Liberal Internationalist 
attitude to Trade. Mr. Tindal is not enthusiastic at the mere idea 
of Foreign Trade, holding with Adam Smith that it is the duty 
of Foreign Trade to supply a country with the exotic surplus of 
other countries. He is particularly severe on the worship of 
cheapness and the resurrection of Mercantilist theories under the 
new title of a ‘‘Favourable Balance of Trade.’’ The main fault 
of his book is emphasized by his impartial use of many of our 
leading economists in support of both sides of his argument. 
Neither they nor Mr. Tindal know what to demand of an 
economic system. Mr. Tindal himself looks to the increase of 
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wealth, a word which he uses in at least three differing senses, 
and to the efficient application of human energy. So quite 
naturally he is a Planner. Like all Planners he considers that 
a stable market will cure our financial problems; since he con- 
siders that prices are made up of profit, salaries and wages, 
there is some excuse for his holding this view. Like almost every 
economist of to-day he ignores Usury as the main factor in our 
present collapse. R. C.R. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


ALLEN & Unwin:Hume’s Theory of the Understanding, Ralph W. 
Church, D.Phil. (7/6); The Modern Approach to the New Testa- 
ment, Jowett C. Townsend (5/-). 

ASCHENDORFF (Miinster): Roberti Kilwardby O. Pr. De Natura 
Theologiae ed. Fridericus Stegmiiller (Opuscula et Textus: Series 
Scholastica, Fasc. XVII) (RM. 1.10). 

BLACKWELL (Oxford): ” Avaprnots and the A Priori, Aline Lion, 
D.Phil. (2/6). 

Burns, Oates: The Craft of Prayer, Vincent McNabb, O.P. (2/6); 
Dominic Barberi in England: A New Series of Letters, Tr. and ed. 
by Urban Young, C.P., Introduction by Denis Gwynn (6/-); St. 
Bede the Venerable, H. M. Gillet, Foreword by Abbot Vonier (2/6); 
Religion in Schools again, F. H. Drinkwater (5/-). 

CoLDWELL: Thoughts on our Friend Divine (Minute Meditations, IV), 
J. E. Moffat, S.J. (2/-); St. Raymund of Pennafort, Thomas M. 
Schwertner, O.P. (6/6); Catechetics in the New Testament, Rudoph 
G. Bandas (6/6). 

DescLteE Et Cre (Tournai): The Liber Usualis with Introduction and 
Rubrics in English, ed. by the Benedictines of Solesmes, pp. 1972 
(wrapper 7.40 Belgas; cloth 10 Belgas; leather 16.15 Belgas). 

DescLeE De Brouwer (Paris). Musique de l’ Amour, Ch. Oulmont (2 
vol. 20 frs.); L’ Année en Fétes pour mos enfants: Ascension, 
Renée Zeller (10 frs.); Mission de Léon Bloy, Stanislas Fumet (20 
frs.); Rosie et l’ Amour, Jacqueline Vincent (10 frs.); Patrouille 
libre (Beardless Counsellors) Cecily Hallack, tr. de l’anglais par 
Mme. G. Legendre (12 frs.); Les devoirs de vacances des parents, 
Henri Pradel (12 frs.). 

Eyre & SpottiswoovE: A History of Europe, Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Vol. II: Renaissance, Reformation, Reason (18/-). 

FENLAND Press (Wisbech): What Life has taught me: A Friendly 
Effort to reveal the Things that matter, Wilfred Northfield (3/- 
cloth; 2/- wrapper). 

KoEsEL unpD Pustet (Munich): Das Gehemmnis der Zeiten, Oskar 
Bauhofer (RM3). 

LONGMANS GREEN: Church and State in Tudor Ireland, Robert Dudley 
Edwards, Preface by Prof. Mary Hayden (18/-). 

Oxrorp UNIvERsITty Press: European Civilisation: Its Origin and 
Development, by Various Contributors. Vol. II: Rome and 
Christendom (15/-); Vol. III; The Middle Ages (18/-). 

Reave Accepemia Der Lincer: Riccardo di S. Vittore, La Vita, li Opera, 
el Pensiero, C. Ottaviano. 

Sanps: Under the Rose, A Romance of the Days of Queen Elizabeth 
(2nd imp.), Felicia Curtis (3/6); A Saint in a Hurry (El divino 
impaciente), José Maria Peman, Tr. Hugh de Blacam, Introduction 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (3/-). 
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BLACK ANGELS 
OF ATHOS 


by MICHAEL CHOUKAS Illustrated 12s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Professor Choukas’ account of his 
investigations and his description of the monastic systems are important 
and interesting. Important because no other volume in English con- 
tains so careful and exhaustive an account o! the monastic policy and 
practice; interesting because of the material which he has collected, 
its associations, and the eminently readable way in which he 
presents it.” 





also-- 


DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER 


Western Mysticism 12s, net. 


Tablet : “If books are deeds, this is a mighty deed, and 
will leave its mark.” 


Blackfriavs: “An extremely fascinating book on an 
enthralling subject.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


The Old Road: from Canterbury to Winchester 
Map 3s 6d net. 


Scotsmen : ‘“‘ Nobody treats of roads and wayfaring with a 
more infectious enthusiam or a keener eye for natural features 
and historical clues than Mr. Belloc.” 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


Tract Ninety: 0» Remarks on Certain Passages 
in the 39 Articles Reprinted from the Edttion 
of 1841, with an Historical Commentary by 
A. W. Evans, D.Litt. 6s. net. 


Universe: ‘The historical introduction is one of the best brief 
estimates of the Movement since Dean Church’s. The actors 
tell their story in their own words, notably Newman, and the 
curtain falls on what was, after all, the outstanding feature 
cf the whole movement, Newman’s submission to the 
Catholic Church.” 
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A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1i 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 











A NEW APPROACH ‘to spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day, 
yet one as old as the Church herself, is an 


active and intelligent taking part in the Liturgy of the Church. ‘The 
people are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual cele- 
bration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronounce- 
ments of the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ.) 





ORATE FRATRES 


(‘Pray Brethren’) 
A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of 
the Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $1.25; in the United States, $2. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 

















READ 


G K. Chesterton 


every week in 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT POLITICS, ECONOMICS, 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 





A glance at recent issues should persuade those who 
have not seen G.K.’s Weekly to become regular readers. 


Contributors have included—Hilaire Belloc, Walter de la 
Ware, Alfred Noyes, J. B. Morton, Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Douglas Woodruff, Leo R. Ward, Thomas Derrick, Pro- 
fessor Charles Sorolea, G. C. Heseltine, Douglas Newton 
and Gregory Macdonald. 


“STRAWS IN THE WinD,” a weekly contribution by the 
Editor, is one of the most important features in modern 
journalism. 


Place a regular order with your newsagent or become 
a subscriber. G.K.’s Weekly will be sent post free to any 
part of the world at the rates given below. 





1/8, ROLLS PASSAGE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
BREAMS BUILDINGS ? 


For one year . 2h 
LONDON / E.C.4 For six months ... I4s. 


Tet. No. HoLBoRN 8538 For three months... 7s. 
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BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL 


LAXTON 
STAMFORD, LINCS. 
(Telephone: Duddington 2) 


Sey ose 8 


The Boarding School of the English Province of the Dominican 
Order. 


Founded in 1660 by Cardinal Howard at Bornhem; transferred 
to Hinckley 1825; to Hawkesyard 1898; to Laxton 1924. 


The School aims at giving a general education which will be 
a good preparation for whatever life a boy may wish to follow 
when he leaves. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations are 
taken. 


For Prospectus apply to: 
THE REVEREND Henry Sr, Joun, O.P., M.A. 
Headmaster. 
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